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JOUN MILTON. 


To one who speaks the English language, the name of John 
Milton needs no eulogy. His fame is coextensive with the em- 
pire of letters, and the ablest pens have been employed in the 
defense of his character and the praise of his genius. But the 
contemplation of greatness is at all times ennobling ; aud it is 
well to turn our minds for a moment from the exciting topics of 
the day to the sober study of past excellence, and by striving to 
comprehend the full stature of some noble character, to grow into 
the perfect measure of what we ourselves are capable. ‘The pres- 
ent age has too long manifested a neglect of the great lights of 
former times, as ruinous to the cause of literature, as it is in its 
influence on individual minds. Let such be our apology for in- 
troducing the oft-quoted and oft-criticised name and character of 
Milton. 

If it were asked, who of all men engaged in whatsoever pur- 
suit has displayed the most varied and commanding genius, it 
might unhesitatingly be answered William Shakspeare. But if 
it were asked, who of all diterary men has exerted and is caleu- 
lated in future to exert at once the most powerful and the noblest 
influence upon the minds and principles of men, it might with 
equal readiness and truth be answered John Milton. Not only 
is his genius enstamped upon our language and literature with 
greater magnitude and more permanent distinctness, than that of 
any other, save Shakspeare, who has wielded an English pen ; 
but he stands forth in the literary horizon of the world with a 
more colossal stature of intellectual and moral greatness, than 
any author of ancient or modern times. It is our design to take 
a view, as brief as can consist with the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, of those great qualities, which have bestowed on him this 
twofold preéminence. 
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That part of Milton’s character, which has called forth the 
greatest admiration and the fullest comment, though, it may be 
undeservedly, is what relates to his intellect ; and it may, there- 
fore, with propriety claim our first attention. 

The great characteristic of Milton’s mind—one indeed, more 
easily to be admired than imitated, was the vastness of all his 
conceptions, the depth and comprehensiveness of his views, and 
his supreme aversion, almost incapacity, to occupy his thoughts 
about trifles. It is the province and pleasure of a small mind to 
be busied with small things; it is equally the pleasure and the 
province of a noble intellect to disdain all littleness, to dwell upon 
whatever is noble, and to feed and grow upon high thoughts and 
aspirations. ‘The one is delighted to behold the variegated colors 
and tremulous motion of a bubble floating in the air; the other 
to contemplate the changing phases and mighty movements of a 
world revolving through space. This was most fully and hap- 
pily exemplified in Milton. Was a system of education to be 
constructed, the constitution of a commonwealth, or an epic poem, 
which “ posterity should not willingly let die?” His structures 
were reared with vast and noble outlines, filled in and clothed 
with the loftiest conceptions, beautiful in their proportions and 
eloquent with grandeur. But in things of a trifling nature, as 
odes, sonnets and psalms, he was singularly infelicitous ; they 
being for the most part as rough and unmusical, as the rest of his 
poetry is melodious and smooth. For his mind moved in too vast 
an orbit, and dwelt too much among sublimities to be gracefully 
occupied about trifles. It could not move except with majesty 
and power. ‘Thomas Moore would indite a better song than John 
Milton ; Milton, we think, might build a nobler epic than ‘Thomas 
Moore! Yet some small pieces of a somewhat nobler order are 
happily enough conceived and executed. L’Allegro and Il Pen- 
seroso, a kind of descriptive poetry, possess such exact beauty of 


conception and felicity of expression, such sweetness of rhythm 
and melody of measure, 


“With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting words through mazes running,” 


that they are put by common consent at the head of all such pro- 
ductions in the English language. As it is, however, in great 
things we must look to see the greatness of his mind displayed, 
let us contemplate his achievements in those highest walks of po- 
etry, tragedy and the epic. 

‘These two departments of the muse, though very nearly related 
to each other and demanding most of the essential characteristics 
of the poet in common, are yet to be conducted so differently in 
variety, movement and extent, as to make it extremely prob- 
lematical, whether he who succeeds well in the one may not 
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greatly fail in the other. An epic is, indeed, little else than a 
mighty drama with all its diversity of scenes, incident, and char- 
acter, described in the glowing language of the poet, rather than 
by the illusory actions and words of the actors. But, then, in 
the epic, or narrative, every thing is on a grander scale. It is not 
the crowded scenes and events of a single day, momently chang- 
ing, and ending at last in a sudden catastrophe, which for the 
time surprises and overwhelms the mind. It is rather a series of 
events, succeeding each other at different periods of time, extend- 
ing always through many days, often, by means of episodes ret- 
rospective and prophetic, through years and ages; the entire ac- 
tion is calmly progressive, however rapid in parts; the mind may 
be astonished but is never bewildered ; and the reader lays down 
the poem at the end, with the feeling, that he has read some elo- 
quent history. It is evident, therefore, that for the highest ex- 
cellence the tragic and the epic poet require somewhat different 
attributes of mind and different qualifications of education and 
knowledge. ‘The one must be eminently the child of nature, 
yet intimately acquainted with men and things. Amid the 
chilling influences of society he must have sounded the depths 
of the human heart, yet have kept his own heart pure and warm 
as a fountain beneath the snow. Whether he be a man of much 
reading or not, he must be one of great observation, making every 
thing new in sentiment and feeling a part of himself. Above 
all he must possess that living sensibility and glowing imagina- 
tion, Which united can separate and combine at will from the 
stores of the mind, and, fusing together the materials of incident 
and passion, can create from disjointed, confused occurrences a 
bright chain of thought and action. Thus will he be fitted from 
the scenes and events of a single day to summon up an illusion, 
a dream, so like reality as to gain the momentary belief and the 
sympathies both of readers and spectators. Such a man was Wil- 
liam Shakspeare. 

The other, on the contrary, to conceive and execute the no- 
blest epic, must possess, not only a share of sensibility, which is 
necessary for all true poetry, but an habitual loftiness of imagi- 
nation, and a soul capable of rising to the heights of sublimity. 
The intellect in him must predominate over passion, and shed 
wisdom on his narration, as over the pages of history. He must 
be naturally inclined to wide, philosophic views, and, as the ages 
of the world and the cycles of eternity are his, must send forth 
his thoughts as messengers, to gather materials of argument and 
illustration from the past, the present, and the future. For the 
furtherance of all this, moreover, he must have studied deeply 
both men aud books, and become richly furnished with the varied 
knowledge of all times. Thus shall he be able to grapple with 
the noblest subjects, to relate a series of great occurrences lead- 
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ing to some greater event, and to prophesy as a seer of old! Such 
a man was John Milton; as well fitted of all poets to write the 
noblest epic, as Shakspeare the noblest tragedy. 

‘rom these remarks, it is evident why the mind of Milton, be- 
ing fitted for the slower but more sublime movements of a nar- 
rative poem, could not at the same time adapt itself to the rapid- 
ity and fire of the tragic muse. ‘There is, however, a separate 
reason why he did not fully succeed in this department of poetry, 
and it lies in his strict observance of the rules of the ancient dra- 
ma. ‘The “Samson Agonistes,” therefore, though a polished and 
beautiful play, and, when judged by those rules, worthy of high 
praise, is too coldly classical to please the taste of modern times. 
It has a kind of sculptured beauty, a still life, such as the Grecians 
loved aud displayed in all their plays; but little of that restless 
action and rapidity of change which characterize the modern 
drama. In the drama of the ancients the characters hardly move, 
but possess a silent majesty, which, however, fixes attention and 
excites deep interest. But on the modern, at least on the English 
stage, the persons are engaged more as in real life; they meet, 
they speak, they part; the scenes must never linger, the actions 
never lose in interest. At first, like the whirlpool of the Mael- 
strom, it takes a wide, slow range, gathering all the materials of 
incident, passion, and violence ; then, in quicker gyrations, draws 
them nearer and nearer to final, universal collision, till at the close, 
it dashes them together in the struggle and gurgling agonies of 
death ! 

This difference between the ancient and modern drama is fully 
exemplified by “Samson Agonistes,” and Shakspeare’s “ King 
Lear.” ‘The one is stately and full of the aud eatin, but 
moves with slowness, and often pauses entirely. The other, as 
Coleridge has finely expressed it, “moves like the whirlwind and 
the tornado, absorbing while it advances.” Milton’s tragedy, 
however, will always remain a pure and noble monument of gen- 
ius; and it may perhaps be said, that if Milton could not write 
like Shakspeare, neither could Shakspeare write like Milton. He 
might have written the [liad, which is quite dramatic, both in 
plot and incident; but he could no more have produced the ma- 
jestic “ Paradise Lost,” than Milton could have conceived in his 
philosophic mind the wild and hurried tragedy of ‘ Lear.” 

The only other play attempted by Milton, was the “ Mask of 
Comus,” of which, also, we would say a word. We have heard 
with incredulous surprise Shelley’s “Queen Mab” favorably com- 
pared to this singularly beautiful poem. ‘To our comprehension, 
there is between them but little resemblance, and much less equal- 
ity. In the one are the tortuous fancies and perverse sentiments 
of a poetical but diseased mind. In the other, we behold the 
play of an unpolluted imagination—the moving of an intellect 
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conscious of its own nobleness, and in love with virtue. The 
former displays the gloom and sickly scenes of a hypochoudriac’s 
morning dream ; the other resembles a moonlight landscape, where 
all parts sleep together in light which seems almost spiritual, and 
no discordant sounds are heard, but distant melodies steal upon 
the ear, and the soul is attuned to a kind of sympathy with the 
magic hour. 

‘The “ Mask of Comus,” however deficient as a regular drama 
it may rightly be judgefl, yet considered as a grand lyric, is in our 
opinion, richer, more adorned for its length with fancies, brilliant 
yet chaste, more fraught with “colors dipped in heaven,” than 
any other poem in the world, except the * ‘empesi,”’ and ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” of Shakspeare. In it, says Johnson, 
may be discovered the dawn and twilight of “Paradise Lost.” 
If such be the dawn and the twilight, what may we believe 
must be the perfect day ? 

We do not intend to enter into any extended or critical remarks 
upon this great poem, which an Addison and a Johnson have so 
skillfully analyzed. We would speak only and in few words, of 
that quality in it which strikes the reader most strongly in the 
perusal—a quality imparted to it by what we have mentioned as 
the essential attribute of his mind—its love for the vast and no- 
ble—a quality which has not only set the whole apart from all 
other works a structure of different mould, but placed it above 
them, like a feudal tower, that frowns in gothic majesty on grace- 
ful villas and simple cottages around, For it is without question, 
that “ Paradise Lost” is the sublimest of all uninspired writings, 
It is equally without question, that sublimity is the highest attri- 
bute of poetry. Before its lofty and dilating power, which now 
overwhelms and astonishes the mind, now hurries it on the wings 
of rapture into the “immensum infinitumque” of thought and 
imagination, all the rest become in their influence only as the vis- 
ible ripples on the ocean, compared with the fathomless waters 
which the mind conceives of below and beyond; or as the light 
clouds of a summer’s day compared with the boundless depths of 
heaven. Of the sublime there are two distinct kinds, the moral 
sublime and sublimity of the imagination. In both these Milton 
is undeniably as far superior to any uninspired bard, as the prophet 
Isaiah is superior to all, both inspired and profane. 

This sublimity is manifested in every thing that relates to the 
poem, in the subject, in the characters, and in the poetical scenes 
and imagery with which the whole is clothed. ‘The subject, it 
must be allowed, is the grandest and most fertile in great eveuts of 
all which ever have been, or which can be, successfully made the 
themes of song. For the event it commemorates is not one to 
affect only a few countries, or live a few ages in the memories of 
men, as the founding or overthrow of a city or an empire ; but 
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an event of universal and lasting interest to the human race. 
Nor can it be urged, as some are disposed, that to have selected 
the sublimest of all subjects is no merit, because it might have 
occurred to any man’s mind by accident. For a man of genius 
will always measure his subject with the compass of his intellect ; 
and to have dared so lofty and uncertain a flight, required a god- 
like consciousness of power to sustain it. It might as well be 
called no token of genius in Hannibal to have first thought of 
crossing the Alps, which he afterwards effected ; or in the gallant 
Wolfe, to have conceived of scaling the heights of Quebec, 
though he perished before the triumph. An inferior mind would 
never conceive such a thing, much less think of putting it into 
execution, 

But if the subject itself is noble beyond comparison, the char- 
acters introduced are also invested with no less nobility and gran- 
deur. ‘I'he representation, indeed, of the persons of the Trinity 
isa signal failure. ‘The attempt was worthy of his great mind, 
but it ought to have failed. Inspiration alone is equal to their de- 
scription. ‘The characters of the first parents, however, are sin- 
gularly majestic and beautiful; while that of Satan is unques- 
tionably the grandest ever successfully brought into any epic or 
tragic poem. It was perhaps in some measure borrowed from 
the Promotheus of A®schylus, but greatly elevated and enlarged. 
An “archangel in ruins,” his mighty intellect, and at times his 
nobler feelings, flash forth amid his black ingratitude and hate, 
like lightning through the clouds of a thunder storm. 

And if from these we turn to contemplate the great events and 
scenes he has made to pass before our vision, and the magnificent 
imagery with which they are adorned, we shall be compelled to 
allow the justice of the general agreement, which has made “ Mil- 
tonic’ synonymous with “sublime.” The first book of “ Para- 
dise Lost” is more replete with grand images and lofty sentiments 
than any other contiguous eight hundred lines in the world, if 
we exceptet the prophecy of Isaiah. 

But if sublimity be, as all, we think, must esteem it, the high- 
est attribute of poetry, and if “ Paradise Lost” be the sublimest 
of all poems, what remains but that Milton must be acknowledged 
the greatest of epic poets; unless he be deficient in so many es- 
sential excellencies besides as to turn the balance in favor of 
another. ‘That he is not, however, wanting in any important 
qualities must be evident to all who have read his divine work. 
He is reproached, indeed, with being inferior to Homer in rapid- 
ity and fire, in accurate and vivid description, and nice delinea- 
tion of character. But these acute critics seem not to have con- 
sidered, not only, that these are inferior excellencies, but that Mil- 
ton possessed them to as great a degree as that very sublimity 
which raised him so high would admit. These are opposite, al- 
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most antagonist principles, and cannot exist together in perfection 
in any mind. For sublimity never admits of rapid motion or of 
nice delineation. A rocket ora falling star shoots swiftly, and 
therefore imparts no sublime emotions ; but from the very nature 
of our perceptive faculties, the transit of a mighty world, how- 
ever rapid in reality, must appear slow to our eyes, nor can we 
conceive of it otherwise in our minds. So a flight through the 
realms of “ chaos and old night,” could not be winged in amoment; 
nor could a spear like the mast of an admiral be conceived of as 
passing with the quickness of a three-yard shaft. Satan “like 
‘Teneritle or Atlas unremoved,” with a broad circumference “ like 
the moon behind him cast,” could not be so closely deseribed as 
Achilles and his shield; nor Pandemonium, with its infernal coun- 
cil, fill so definite a place in the mind as the tent of Agamemnon. 

We have dwelt too long on the poetry of Milton, but it were 
great injustice to consider all his merit as consisting in this, and 
to pass by his prose writings, which are hardly of interior excel- 
lence. ‘The style itself, on account of the long complex senten- 
ces, is for the present day difficult and harsh; but it was more 
polished and powerful than any in his own age, and often dis- 
plays the same melody, majesty, and power, which charms us in 
his poetry. 

There are many sentences of such compass and magnificence, 
that excepting the subject, they seem little else than additions to 
his great epic. It is not, however, the style that is so worthy of 
praise, but the beauty and power of thought, the strength of ar- 
gument, the deep and earnest feeling they manifest. ‘These give 
them a place among the highest productions in English prose, 
and demand for them the perusal and admiration of every lover 
of English literature. The pieces entitled “ Retormation in Eng- 
land,” “ Reasons of church government urged against prelacy,” 
and the “ Plea for unlicensed printing,” are three of the most pow- 
erful arguments in our language ; the last, especially, which has 
never been equalled by any essay on that subject, or perhaps on any 
other. On account of the spirit of liberty they breathe, his prose 
works have never been favorites with the English; but for this 
very reason they should command the greater regard and venera- 
tion from every American. It is natural enough that tyrants and 
their supporters should bear little love towards the men and the 
principles effective in undermining the fabric of their power. It 
were equally natural, one would think, for the lovers of liberty 
to forget not the early struggles for its existence, and to assert 
their rights anew by studying the works and honoring the mem- 
ories of its defenders. 

Nor should the extensive and varied attainments of this great 
man pass without a notice; if it were only to mark the difference 
between the trained intellects of that period and those which 
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shed upon the astonished minds of men this “ latter-day glory.” 
After Sir Philip Sidney, Milton was the most learned man in Eng- 
land, in an age when all who would be eminent in public or private 
life, deemed it necessary to be learned. ‘The course he pursued 
and the means he employed are worthy of our imitation and 
adoption, with even the faint hope of a distant approximation to 
his acquirements. He shrunk from no toil, he left no task unat- 
tempted which might strengthen and expand his mind ; and what- 
ever was attempted was mastered and made his own. 

It was thus that the literary men of the seventeenth century 
were enabled to gain such intellectual power, and to achieve such 
labors for the benefit of the world and for their own lasting re- 
nown. And yet the feeble aspirants to fame at the present day, 
and the would-be reformers of the earth, pretend to scorn the 
means by which they rose to such power and high preéminence ; 
as if to their minds truth were intuitive, and experience and know- 
ledge were unnecessary. But who, we would ask, of all the pig- 
my athletw that crowd the arena of modern literature, is able to 
fill their capacious armor, to bend to the arrow’s head the bow of 
Ulysses, or grasp with compressed and sinewy hand the spear of 
Achilles? Do we not, when we think of rivalling them in the 
walks they trod, instinctively ery out, “the Anakims are there ?” 
The names of nearly all the illustrious men of England are a re- 
buke to such arrogance. 

It is not, however, the intellectual greatness of Milton which 
commands our highest veneration, — It is rather his moral nobility, 
and his stern detense, in a corrupt age, of the great principles of 
civil liberty. 

No man, however gifted in mind, can be called truly great, 
whose moral character is clouded with meanness or vice. Irom 
both these the character of Milton is almost wholly free. If with 
the utmost scrutiny of envy and hate until this day a very few 
have been found, they are as spots upon the sun. Its assailers, in- 
deed, like the vapors which rise around that luminary, have not 
obscured its brightness, but, retaining their native impurity, have 
caught from éé a coloring and beauty not their own, and adorned 
at last with magnificent drapery his majestic repose. ‘Though 
the remark is not universally true, that a man’s character may be 
learned from his writings, yet surely the purity and dignity of 
Milton’s mind are as discernible as light in all the effusions of his 
pen ; for however a corrupt author may choose to present but a 
virtuous exterior, the bad qualities of his heart will never fail, we 
may rest assured, in some unguarded passage to reveal themselves. 
Such a passage is not to be found in Milton’s works. 

In this respect, with a far greater mind, as this very fact might 
show, he is the exact reverse of Lord Byron. ‘The one displays 
in his writings throughout a pure spirit of morality, an inbred 
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love of virtue, and a high regard for the feelings and opinions of 
men. ‘The other betrays an early depravity, growing darker with 
advancing years, a half disbelief in the existence of virtue, and 
a contempt, heartfelt or hypocritical it matters not, for the sym- 
pathies and the decencies of social life. The one, viewing the 
relations of men to each other and to their Maker in their true 
light, believed that virtue was her own reward, that reputation 
and honor were not utterly a worthless prize, and shrunk from 
pollution and meanness as from the touch of the leper. The 
other, beholding all things under the shadow of a cloud, pursued 
with “vain longing” the retreating form of happiness through 
the haunts of vice, gained honor and reputation but to fling them 
wantonly away ; and turned willingly aside to the embraces of 
corruption and infamy. Milton felt a consciousness of his own 
nobility and moral worth, and was therefore willing to acknow- 
ledge it in others ; Byron, knowing himself to be destitute of 
them, tried to believe that they existed in none. Milton’s lofty 
genius, by his love of truth and virtue, was elevated still higher 
to empyrean light ; the genius of Byron, by itself capable of al- 
most any flight, burdened by the deadening intluence of depravity 
and guilt, often, in his own words, 


** Drooped like a wild-born falcon with clipped wing,” 


draggling in the dust and mire. The world has never yet learned 
to see the difference between true and false nobility of character. 
They have not yet learned that intellectual greatness without 
purity of heart is but a dark preéminence in guilt. It matters not 
where virtue and nobleness of soul are found, to have them com- 
mand our admiration, and the want of them in the ignorant and 
low may with reason be pardoned; but when depravity and 
meanness display themselves in high places, in cultivated minds, 
we can find no terms strong enough to express our indignation 
and contempt. 

Were there no other features to add to the character of Milton, 
the portrait as that of a literary man might satisfy our highest 
admiration. But, as the citizen of a state, we should justly de- 
mand of him something more. If in the terrible times which 
threatene to overturn the constitution and to make shipwreck of 
the best interests of his country, he had forborne to raise his voice 
amid the tempest, and to advocate the only course of safety, of 
honor, and of right, he would have deserved not only less praise 
bnt something of censure from every noble mind. Solon, the 
great legislator, made it one of the laws of Athens, that whoever, 
when parties ran high in the state, remained on neutral ground, 
should pay the penalty of death. Nor was it without reason ; for 
he who can look tamely on, while he sees his country sacrificed 
io despotic power or headlong anarchy, must surely be deemed 
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no patriot if not atraitor. So thought John Milton, and on such 
thoughts he acted. Yet the whole course of his political conduct 
has been assailed in unmeasured terms by ignorance and _preju- 
dice, by the upholders of tyranny and the monopolists of religion, 
of whom Dr. Johnson, the scholar, the Christian, the sage, has 
been not the least malevolent or unjust. 


“ Tantene animis celestibus ire ?” 


It is not wonderful that calumny and abuse should be rife against 
aman from the mouths of his contemporaries ; but to disturb the 
ashes of the mighty dead by an unholy curse, argues more than 
sacrilege—little feeling in the hearts or veneration in the minds of 
their assailers. We do not believe in the maxim “nil de mortuis 
nisi bonum ;” but surely the illustrious departed might at least be 
allowed the rights that are granted to the living. For as in so- 
ciety it is thought dishonorable to speak evil of the absent; so 
silence, it should seem, might be accorded to those who are them- 
selves silent in death, and can hear no longer reproach or praise, 
be grateful for the one or repel the other. 

kor ourselves, we honor him with our hearts. We honor him 
for the lofty intellect the Creator gave him, and for his life-long 
diligence in storing it with the riches of all time. We honor him 
for the impulse which urged him to pour forth those treasures to 
ennoble the minds of men, and thereby secure a worthy renown. 
We honor him for the great works he achieved, which stand at 
once the monument of his genius, and a bulwark of our language. 
We honor him for the majesty and the purity of his moral char- 
acter, wherein among literary men he is unsurpassed if not untri- 
valled. Above all, as American citizens, we honor him for the 
principles he embraced in youth and always defended—the prin- 
ciples which are to be cherished by us as the natural growth of 
the mind, and as the foundation of our freedom and happiness. 
Gifted with such genius, and adorned with such accomplishments 
as he possessed, who could have better graced a court? We 
honor him that he preferred retirement (obscurity he could not 
have) and poverty with the people to gilded servitude and the 
sunshine of princely favor. Happily for the honor of himself 
and of our race, he possessed such elevation of character as to 
rise above the shadows of St. James, and the sunlight of heaven 
rested upon him! If among the coming changes, there is to be 
an overthrow in England of government, literature, aud religion, 
and his name shall be forgotten in the island of his birth, shall 
his works not live on these shores, which he helped make free, 
and his memory be revered from the rocks of New England to 
the waters of the Pacific ? 


G. H. C. 
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Turovern heaven's blue portal gleams the morning ray, 
Tinging the orient with its ruddy light ; 
The dawning star is fading fast away, 
The last sad lingerer of the hosts of night 
‘Tis gone—and decked with fiery splendor bright, 
Forth rides the monarch of the day in pride, 
To waken smiling nature to delight, 
That slept erewhile all tranquil like a bride, 
By each night-zephyr lulled, that soft und sadly sighed 


The mists, thin curling from the mountain's height, 
Before the dewy breath of morn, leave bare 
Its time-worn summit crowned with living light, 
Towering to heaven as though its thoughts were there 
Apart from all things earthly, wrapt in prayer, 
Thou seem'st the relic of some olden sphere,— 
Some brighter, happier world unknown to care, 
Doomed for a while a lone sojourner here, 

To point us to the skies, our drooping souls to cheer. 


There, proudly, ages back thou stood'st as now, 
And Time, that fell destroyer, deals in vain 
His bolts of ruin o'er thy hoary brow ; 
In lonely grandeur thou wilt firm remain 
Ages to come, and every shock sustain. 
There thou hast seen around thee swept away 
Past generations—there shalt see again 
Others arise and fall as soon as they— 
Thyself unchanged, ‘mid war, and ruin, and decay. 


The dusky shades that darkened o'er the earth, 

Have melted ‘neath the sun's refulgent beams, 

And nature wakes as to another birth, 

Fair rising from the tomb-like trance of dreams ; 

And now how brightly all the landscape gleams— 

Wood, lake, and lawn, drink in with laughing glee, 

The flood of glory from the sun that streams, 

Whose flaming chariot through the clouds doth flee, 
That float like fairy isles upon a sapphire sea. 


The lovely flower that drooped its little head, 
In plaintive sadness weeping all night long, 
Smiles through its tears, and all its charms display'd—~ 
Wooes the soft air, and lists the larks gay song, 
Whose joyous notes the echoing glades prolong. 
And now the whispering zephyrs wanton stray, 
And seek the stream that gently glides along, 
Making faint music with its merry play, 

They dimple it with frowns, then kiss them all away 
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How passing fair in this still, lovely hour, 
Is nature ever charming! to the heart 
That loves to feel and yield unto its power, 
What kindred holy calm it doth impart! 
Now hushed in silence is the din of art— 
Earth's cities slumber noiseless as the dead ; 
Sull'd is the hurrying bustle of the mart— 
Man lies extended on his sluggard bed, 
Wrapt in forgetfulness—alike his joys and cares have fled. 


And therefore is this stillness ; with him sleep 
Ambition, passion, folly—all are still, 
Which waking rage and ceaseless warfare keep ; 
All slumber with the thousand things that fill 
This world with strife, commotion, tumult, ill. 
Hence this repose—no sound floats on the air 
Save nature's voice, that sends a joyous thrill 
Into the answering breast, and every where 
Speaks forth a language eloquent beyond compare. 


Now gushing forth in the soft melody 
Of nature's orchestra,—each little bird 
Sending its tuneful notes of praise on high ; 
Now in the sadly moaning breeze ‘tis heard, 
Low sighing through the copse-wood gently stirr'd,— 
It fills with joy the heart, it moves the soul, 
That far more eloquent than any word, 
Pours forth its silent prayers without control, 
To Him whose finger wrote nature's mysterious scroll. 
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OR 
SPRAY FROM HELICON. 


* Soft you a word before you go."'"—Skakspeare. 


Hast a hothouse reader! Not that material, architectural fab- 
ric, wherein plants are placed to vegetate and be looked at—not 
that compact built, unenlightened domicil, with close fastened 
shutters and well listed doors in praise whereof, rheumatic elderly 
ladies, and chillblained old men, wax eloquent. Understand us, 
we mean a literary hothouse, an intellectual conservatory, a hot- 
bed for thy young ideas, a “receptaculum omnium rerum”—a 
closet wherein thou throwest odd things, chitbits, the scrapings of 
all things, piled up, ill assorted—in fine hast thou a scrap-book? 
How like unto one of these “indices rerum,” without an index, are 
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the minds of some men. Ask them a question, and you are over- 
whelmed with the torrent you have brought down. “'T’o gain in- 
formation of such is much lke to one attempting to drink from a 
pump, you are drowned without being satisfied, yet there is a 
pleasure in listening to such. I like to see the stream roll by, if 
| cannot drink of it. ‘There have been great men of this class; 
Coleridge was one ; his conversation was rich, varied, sparkling, 
yet rushing furiously and foaming along, there was no checking 
the torrent. So in his writings he throws down baskets of flow- 
ers unsorted, gathered from every quarter, many magnificent ones, 
but not made into bouquets ; he attempted once, but threw it by 
half completed—Christabel was never finished. Reader, dost like 
such minds? I do, and therefore have not labored to avoid their 
errors. My knowledge whatever it is, has flowed in from a thou- 
sand channels—books miscellaneously, whatsoever my hand falls 
upon first, Lread. ‘This arranging beforehand what is to be read 
each month, is detestable. It’s like travelling through a long lane, 
you may find something in the corner of the fences new, all the 
rest you saw before starting. I delight to wander without know- 
ing what pleasant views awaits me, or what surprise the next 
turn may bring. Hence my knowledge is all tangled, touch one 
subject, pull one thread, you may bring all. As in a hopper, one 
grain followeth another regularly, yet in no appointed order, so 
whatever drops from my pen, that I give you, grain unbolted. 

Wilt converse awhile ?—on poetry, philosophy, politics,—on 
any thing intellectual. This is the season for poetry, the time 
when the book-weary, study-worn, thought-pale devotee of the 
muses, butterfly like, comes out beautiful from the web of thought 
books and study have drawn around him. Speak of the sterner 
pleasures, severer splendors, aud all the dread magnificence of a 
snow-abundant, frost-clad winter—what are these beautiful but 
unmeaning epithets—sun-painted clouds over barren regions. 
The delights of winter, what are they ‘—the anticipations of an 
early spring, the promise of future enjoyment, the counting back 
to September, on to March, as the toiling up a mountain that you 
may obtain a rest ; the travelling over a Sahara to learn the value 
of water. Out upon such ideas of pleasure! away with such fe- 
licity!’ Summer is the only season of the year—all other periods 
are out of season. It is then imagination, like the bird that never 
rests, is always on the wing; thoughts spring up and grow, feel- 
ings vegetate, flowers and beauties bloom in the poet’s mind rich 
and fragrant as in the real world. 

The poet’s strains have been said to be but the reflection of the 
outer world—its scenery and events on his own mind. Thus 
Burns has mirrored in his verse the wild characteristics of Scot- 
tish scenery and habits, not uniform, because lightened and shad- 
ed by his own feelings as elated or depressed ; yet on that account 
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the more truly national, as his own romantic and beautiful Nith 
reflected with more exactness the scenery of its banks, alternately 
flowing in shade, or sparkling in the sun. The literature of Spain 
is likewise peculiar for its nationality. Here poetry is but the 
breathing forth of her national peculiarities, embodied in verse 
softened and mellowed beneath the mild splendors of a summer 
sky. Switzerland breathes in her songs the spirit and fire of her 
own free hills. If such be the admitted effects of climate and 
soil on the literature of a country, are we wrong in attributing 
to the seasons a like influence, though less in degree? Will that 
composed in the bloom and matured luxuriance of summer, differ 
in nothing from that produced amid the stern severities of winter? 
Art thou a philosopher, and reflect deeply on causes and events, 
the whys and wherefores of this life? Open not thy library— 
leave Plato and Locke on the shelf, go out into the deep green 
woods, clamber over hill and valley, gaze on the quiet waters, or 
listen to the music of the waterfall—there is poetry in all these, 
and yet there is philosophy ; beneath the gilded surface there is 
food for reflection. You will find 


‘‘ Sermons in stones, 
Books in running brooks, 
And good in every thing.” 


The flowers that deck your path, the birds that carol as you 
walk, the leaves waving above, and the grass nestling beneath 
your tread, all afford subject for thought and reflection. 


“ The blue isles of the golden sea, 
The night-arch floating high, 
The flowers that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by, 
Are living with religion.” 


Dost recognize these lines, reader? Hast heard of Prentice’s 
‘Prenticiana?’ Then hast thou at thy tongue’s end nice morsels, 
choice bits, gathered by friends as crumbs of gold, dreaded by ad- 
versaries as coals, burning, caustic. Yet not thus would we have 
you look at him; forget the politician in viewing the poet of high 
gifted mind ; of a soul, not like Byron’s, kindled into flame like as 
a burning coal, by the fierce tempest and tornado of passion, but 
glowing, lit up with a steady blaze, whence rise like incense, 
bright images and deep thought, clothed in verse light and grace- 
ful as a zephyr-driven cloud. He is a poet in despite of himself ; 
no rules of art and labored ingenuity—no striving after eflect ; 
his sentences are not merely bouquets of words industriously 
sought after, and assiduously carved so as to dovetail into one an- 
other with mechanical exactness. Thought he never sacrifices 
to measure, hence his verse is sometimes broken. But this very 
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imperfection of verse heightens rather than detracts from the ef- 
fect his poetry has on the mind. The stream murmurs only 
when obstructed in its progress, and the breeze is musical when 
contending with the leaves of the forest. In him no sickish phi- 
lanthropy or mawkish sensibility disgusts you ; there is no affect- 
ed dislike of mankind, no falling out with all human nature; he 
is no ascetic, the very name is despised by him; yet in his verse 
there is often a solemnity of feeling and a pathos that comes from 
the heart and goes to the heart. Didst ever read “ Lines written 
over a Mother’s Grave,” when twelve years old? If thou art 
situated as he was, this tribute to a lost mother will be unto thy 
young affections as a copious shower—renovating, strengthening. 
We experience a mingled sensation of pride and sorrow in con- 
templating the character of such a man as Prentice. Sorrow 
that he suffers those high poetic feelings of his mind to run to 
waste; a mine of rich ore crumbling away: genius tethered 
down to humble things; imagination made for bold and distant 
flizhts, pinioned in the dust. Politics is not the field for him ; 
the dull realities of life, the dreary routine of editorial duties, are 
not congenial with one adapted to high intellectual enjoyment ; 
other sustenance, different aliment is meet for the poet's mind— 
retirement, meditation, some retreat, whence like Eneas view- 
ing the works of Carthage, surrounded by a divine cloud, he may 
view the labors and listen to the busy hum of life, nor be soiled 
by the flying dust. May we not hope that it is not too late—na- 
ture may yet prevail; the quiet groves around Parnassus may yet 
allure, or her sylvan scenes win back the wanderer to her bowers. 
If so, what strains may we not expect from him, that even in the 
intervals of battle, has wrung from the lyre music with power to 
charm and delight. 

Reader, if ever thou in thy newspaper or magazine readings 
meet with short scraps of verse or prose, with G. D. P. attached, 
pass them not by ; how often have I thought them eddies, little 
hewspaper maelstroms that have drawn in the wealth of whole 
columns. Dip into them, pearls of value are concealed and im- 
bedded there. With this advice we part. ‘Thou seest I write 
“currente calamo,” and give thee a bath of all things. A pen is 
as a drain to my brain, and through it there passes always a mix- 
ed stream ; if it prove not palatable to thy taste, call it not salty 
iu its nature, say rather medicinal. Pusuivs. 
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I sat me down beside a rill, 
That murmur'd near my father's door ; 
Where once I watch'd the water-mill, 
And bath'd my tiny fingers o'er. 
As gay and blithesomely it ran 
As in my days of childish glee, 
And as my buoyant spirits then, 
But now they flow'd more heavily ; 
For time told many a sadd'ning tale 
Of friends to whom my young heart clung, 
And many a long and last farewell 
With poignant grief my bosom wrung. 
One fond companion of those days, 
The dearest to my heart of all, 
Had wander'd far in devious ways, 
Misfortune’s child, and passions thrall. 
Clear rose the sun upon his morn, 
Mirth brightly sparkled in his eye, 
Of generous soul, to affluence born, 
And happy seem'd his destiny. 


But pleasure’s wily song and smile, 


Alas! their unsuspected power, 
How oft the heedless youth beguile, 
And charm him to her fatal bower. 
And while he softly there reposes, 
And while the giddy cup he drains, 
The siren as he quaffs, infuses 
A tide of thirst along his veins, 
To him the cheering sun is set,— 
The star of hope but faintly gleams, 
But drops a tear of sad regret, 
Then flickers and withdraws its beams. 
And one there was of daring soul, 
To whom was music in the storm— 
Who lov'd to see the billow roll 
In every wild and frightful form ; 
And when at length with deaf'ning roar 
It dash'd in fury at his feet— 
Spent its fierce rage upon the shore, 
And backward fell in wild retreat; 
Right eloquent his look of pride 
Bespoke the thrilling joy it gave, 
And he would wish for aye to ride 
Upon the high and crested wave. 
And, Ocean, thou hast claim'd him now, 
Low in some bright and pearly bed, 
No more he'll hear the tempest blow, 
Or feel it beat upon his head. 
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And there were girls with raven tresses, 

That down in waving ringlets flow'd, 
And cherry lips, inviting kisses, 

That love so laughingly bestow'd— 
But loveliest was the beaming eve, 

Like pearly drops on bells of flow'rs, 
That shed a light and beauty by, 

Reflecting sunbeams after show 'rs 
Now time and change have o'er them pass'd— 

Those sunny beams are bright no more ; 
The rosy cheek is fading fast, 

And beauty's pleasing reign is o'er 
Alas! how like a foolish flow'r 

Those tints how bright soe'er they be, 
But win the wonder of an hour, 

Then die and mock us with decay. 


DANA'S CHARACTERISTICS CONTRASTED WITH THE GERMAN 
SCHOOL. 


We have broken the bonds which bound us to the mother 
country. We are politically free, and by the blessing of Ciod, so 
shall we ever remain; but yet, with the boast of freedom upon 
our lips, we worship with adulation the literature of Mugland, 
and bow with reverence to the arrogant dicta of the wise men ot 
the east. When an insolent writer asks, “ who reads an Amer- 
ican book 7?’ we throw aside with disgust the work with which 
we were pleased before, and submissively echo—who? ‘This must 
not be. ‘The standard of our literary excellence must be eleva- 
ted, and American productions must be enhanced in the estima- 
tion of American readers. We should no longer consider the 
drippings of a worn-out pen orthodox, because they find their way 
across the waters, but keep in mind the apostrophe of old I'lac- 
cus to his book, 


“ Contrectatus ubi manibus sordescere vulgi, 
Cerperis; aut tineas pasces taciturnus inertes, 
Aut fugies Uticam aut vinctus mitteris Ilerdam.”’ 


With the slight substitution of America for Utica, this echoes 
the sentiments of the English author and publisher. We do not 
intend in these remarks to include “the fathers of literature.” 
No! Honor be to the illustrious dead! Glory and praise to those 
who have so eminently deserved it ; but contempt and neglect for 
those who have squandered the princely patrimony left them by 


more provident ancestry. 
VOL. V. ee 
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lar be it from us to detract from that halo of glory that clings 
around the age in which Addison, Johnson, Pope, and a host of 
others lived and flourished ; the age, par ercellence, of men and 
mind. No! As our imagination flies back to that “ golden age 
of merrie England,” we wander almost intoxicated with delight 
amid the memorials of departed greatness, and as we drink at 
these perennial streams, those living fountains, from which they 
drew their life, and which they enlarged and adorned ; when we 
open their works—living cenotaphs, whereon are inscribed in 
slowing characters, themselves and the records of their lives— 
there isa voice within that says, “put thy shoes from off thy 
feet. for the ground on which thou standest is holy.” 

‘The Euelish writers of the present day are resting upon the 
reputation obtained by their more industrious, and more talented 
predecessors. "I'he golden age of English literature, of “ Shaks- 
peare and his friends,” is long since past and gone. As the moon 
shines with borrowed lustre, so did some of the lingering beams 
of the golden age rest upon the succeeding generation, until, with 
the times of Addison, its silvery light began to wane. ‘The iron 
age of sound and solid sense, introductory to this utilitarian era, 
departed with the rigid philosophers of the last century. Now 
have succeeded 

— pejoraque secula ferri 
Temporibus, quorum sceleri non invenit ipsa 
Nomen, et a nullo posuit natura metallo.”’ 


Thus quaintly translated by Sir Robert Stapleton : 


“Tis the ninth age, worse than the iron times, 
Nature no metal hath to name our crimes.” 


Since these things are so, it is proper and even necessary, that 
we should tree our minds from this literary thraldom, and declare 
ourselves “independent now,” and resolve that we will be “ inde- 
pendent forever.” With this object in view, and for the purpose 
of calling attention to this subject, we have thrown together 
these few remarks concerning the man, of whom it may be said 
in the words of the bard, whom he has delighted to honor, 

“ That elder ears played truant at his tale, 
And younger hearings were quite ravished, 
So sweet and voluble was his discourse.” 


‘The name of Richard H. Dana is familiar to all. In our very 
childhood we wondered at his wild imaginings, ere we could 
comprehend them, and this feeling has grown with our growth 
and strengthened with our strength, and only changed its name 
from wonder to reverence. It was therefore with no ordinary 
feelings that we heard the announcement of his lectures upon the 
Shakspearian drama. We mean not, however, at present to 
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pass our critique upon his conceptions of dramatic character, or 
his poetry ; for ¢ ‘hristopher North has gone before us. and we may 
net presume to wield his pen or tread his varied and brilliant path. 
‘There are two distinet parties in the republic of letters, with feel- 
ings as widely dissimilar and discordant as ever auimated the 
breasts or excited the passions of the Capulets and Monutacnes. 
We mean the English school properly so called, and the Gernan 
mysticism. To neither of these does Dana velong. and with 


neither can his writings be classed. With a fearless indepen 
dence that has ever characterized him, he has launched boldly 
forth, and using nature only for his guide, has solved the lone 
agitated paradox—an American poet original in thought aud ex 
pression, He has been termed by the savans of the old w 

“the first American poet.” This we do not intend tod 

but in the same breath they declare, that he has assimilated 

self in mind, manner, and matter, to Coleridge, Wordsworth 
Shelley. This allegation, in connexion with one often ure 
home, that he is imbued with the spirit of German write 

shall proceed to exanmuue. There was atime when our ‘Ter 

ic friends were content to bear the palm of laborious and plo 
scholarship, without even wishing to enter the arena as belles-let- 
ter writers. But after Goethe burst forth like a meteor and daz- 
zied the eyes of all Murope by the nove ‘Ity of his conceptions and 
the brillianey of his thoughts, swarms of humbler imitators lett 
prosody for poetry, and wandered from lexicography to wild le- 
gends. Napoleon was at the summit of his glory, and had col- 
lected from the north, the south, the east, and the west, the most 
brilliant specimens of art, and centered them at Paris.  Thither 
in crowds flocked the literary and scientific from every nation. 
The frigid Swede pursued his botanic studies in the Jardia des 
Plantes, while his nearest neighbor was perhaps a Spanish min- 
strel, endeavoring to catch inspiration from the sighing trees. 
The Italian seulptor and the English anatomist studied the same 
model, and the German author was tempted to bless God in tits 
morning matins, that Napoleon was emperor, and that he had con- 
quered Europe. The light faney of the French grafted upon 
the phlegm of the German, could not fail to interest the literary 
mind already glutted to satiety by the monotony of Euglish lit- 
erature, from the same principle that impels man ever to admire 
a deformed /usus natura rather than a perfect and natural object 
of the same species. The early and minor writings of Goethe 
Were tinged with this style, which can be traced throughout all 
his philosophical productions. Goéthe wrote the Maust, and every 
tyro in his country can repeat it “ab ovo ;” but from the same 
pen he gave to the world his Elective Aflinities, which no man 
ever did, or does, or can understand. His style is as rich as it is 
varied, at one time replete with gorgeous imagery, aud again 
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“naked and gaunt as the bare-ribbed skeleton.” With all his 
genius and all his learning, he is a German in manner and ex- 
pression, and may be placed at the head of the mystic writers. 
We shall have occasion to speak hereafter of his criticism upon 
Shakspeare, and can only say that his deference to our great dram- 
atist should entitle him to our respect. Schiller, unless when 
wrapped in the contemplation of some fanciful ideal, is more in- 
telligible to the great mass of the reading public, and of course 
more popular than Goéthe ; but he must be read in the original 
or the simple version, for Schiller mysticized by Coleridge, is 
worse than Bohmen or Griess, obscure from the muddiness of 
their own thoughts. The writings of Schiller are clothed with 
what Dana would term a poetical ideal, in which “he lives and 
moves and has his being ;” and our mind must be cultured and 
trained to a keen perception of the beautiful to enable us to un- 
derstand and appreciate this noble disciple of the noble Kotzebue. 
These, then, are the “bright particular stars” of the modern 
German school. The lesser lights have been classed by an able 
writer under the general head of mystic fantastics. They are 
those who wing their way to some Utopian palm-land, and revel 
amid gnomes, sylphs, undines, and satyrs. Fashion, supreme and 
omnipotent, has invested themselves and their writings with a 


fictitious interest, but the succeeding age will award them “a 
local habitation and a name.” That habitation will be “ hard by 


99 


the waters of Lethe,” and the name, (in the words of the play, ) 
“now the Lord lighten thee, thou art a great fool.” 

None of the writings of Dana, either prose or poetical, can be 
identified with those of any individual German author. Dana 
has dealt but little with the supernatural ; but when he does sing 
of the spectre-king, he is portrayed so vividly that he seems al- 
most a being of the earth and not a “coinage of the brain ;” and 
the spirit that tormented poor cursed Abel is widely different 
from the demon of the Hartz mountains. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the German is that he ‘sees men as trees walk- 
ing.” Our English writers paint man as they are, with, however, 
an obvious inclination to the ludicrous. It is the taste of the age, 
and go where you will, you will find it developed. “ Heads of 
the people,” caricatures embracing every degree in society from the 
lofty peer to the dirty sweep, are continually published to satisly 
the demands of a laughter-loving community. Dana personifies 
man as he exists in the nobler walks of life. There is a melan- 
choly splendor in his conception of the human character, and he 
mourns that so few attain his proposed ideal. The charge that 
his writings breathe that wild dreaming spirit peculiar to the mod- 
ern German, is therefore untrue. 

_ ‘The only remaining allegation which we shall examine, is his 
imitation of Coleridge. We do not intend to institute a compar- 
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ison between Dana and Coleridge, inasmuch as we believe the 
Jatter the superior poet. ‘The minds of the two writers are sin- 
gularly the same, and yet singularly different. Both look upon 
poor frail human nature through a fictitious medium, and both 
are Chaucer’s ‘melancholic poetizers.” Dana, however, in his 
poems is one and the same; in them all are the same wild imag- 
uative musings, and in all the same bold flights. His deseriptions 
are beautiful and true to nature, while his episodes are so pleasing 
and unaffected, that we insensibly follow his guidance without 
being aware of the change. The “ continuous stream of thought” 
is apparent in all his protracted pieces, and no exegetical remarks 
are needed to make evident the application. On the contrary, 
we believe there is not an author extant whose writings evince 
more unequal talents than Coleridge. His Sibylline Leaves are 
some of them pleasing, and some peculiarly touching. There is 
in them a native simplicity different widely from the forced phi- 
losophy apparent in his more elaborate efforts; and it is this 
which renders them acceptable, even to those who condemn his 
ethics and false deductions. Both have dealt out with a sparing 
hand their literary treasures, and a few short pieces thrown off 
in an hour of relaxation, are all that Coleridge has left us. The 
Ancient Mariner and Christabel he has dignified with the name 
of poems in contradistinction from poetry, and this nice position 
he has endeavored to maintain at length. ‘They are poems breath- 
ing the soul of poetry ; poems of admirable conception and won- 
derful finish ; poems which will always stand conspicuous, cast- 
ing a kindly shade over his faults and failings. But the com- 
mencement of Christabel is extremely unhappy. In the publish- 
ed preface to this poem, this sentence occurs: * Till very lately, 
my poetic powers have been in a state of suspended animation.” 
This admission appeared to us peculiarly appropriate, for thus 
opens this far-famed tale : 


“Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock, 
Tu whit!—Tu whoo! 
And hark again' the crowing cock 


How drowsily it crew.”’ 


Without note or comment contrast with this the first lines of 
the Buccaneer. 


“The island lies nine leagues away. 
Along its solitary shore, 
Of craggy reck and sandy bay— 
No sound but ocean's roar, 
Save when the bold wild sea-bird marks her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 
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“ But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy heaving sea 
The black duck with her glossy breast 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
But silvery waves go noiseless up the beach.” 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner belongs to a different class of 
poems. Mrs. Barbauld once in passing her critique upon it de- 
cided it to be deficient in two cardinal points; first, that it was 
improbable, and secondly, that it lacked a moral. The first of 
these deficiencies, it holds in common with the Buccaneer, and 
the latter certainly adds nothing to the beauty of diction or the 
vigor of thought. It will doubtless be expected that we in this 
connection should critically examine and compare the two great 
poems of these two great men. ‘The charge of imitation which 
has been repeatedly urged upon Mr. Dana, can only be met by 
the ditlerence in the internal construction of the two poems. The 
necessity of demonstrating the falsity of this imputation by a long 
and elaborate analysis, has been happily superseded by this un- 
qualified declaration of Coleridge, “ ‘The Ancient Mariner cannot 
be imitated, nor the poem Love. ‘They may be excelled ; they 
are not imitable.’ We cannot, however, refrain from noticing 
what we consider one of the boldest thoughts that ever man 
conceived or poet painted. “Death and Life in Death, have 
diced for the ship's crew, and Life in Death winneth the Ancient 
Mariner.” 

But we have protracted this article beyond all reasonable limits, 
and will now conclude with a contrast of the two writers in the 
pathetic ; listen to the sweet and lowly epitaph of Coleridge. 


“Stop Christian passer-by, stop child of God, 
And read with gentle heart. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he, 
© lift in thought a prayer for 8. T. C. 

That he who many a year with toil of breath, 
Found death in life, may now find life in death ; 
Mercy for praise, to be forgiven for fame 


He asked, and hoped through Christ—Do thou the same.” 


If there is any thing in the philosophy of poetry which deserves 


to be termed sublime simplicity, it is this. 
that transcendent genius whose 
might he be vain who for a time 
cotemporaries. But the pleasing verse which enchained them is 
gone. ‘The golden lyre is hung upon the willows, never more 


to sound, Listen to the “still sad music of humanity,” of the 
other poet. 


Here is the end of 
only failing was vanity. Well 
was almost worshipped by his 
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And when I grieve, O! rather let it be 
That l,—whom nature taught to sit with her 
On her proud mountains, by her rolling sea 
Who when the winds are up with mighty stir, 
Of woods and waters, feel the quick ning spur 
To my strong spirit; who as my own child 
Do love the flower, and in the ragged burr 
A beauty see ;—that I this mother mild, 
Should leave and go with care and passions fierce and wild 


This is poetry, hot the mere dance of words, or frolic of inven- 
tion, but the melancholy musings of an imaginative mind. We 
had intended to extract from the Buecaneer some choice [MISSAVES, 
but Christopher North told us that even “the Elgin marbles, sep- 
arately considered, give a very inadequate idea of the glories of 
the Parthenon,” and we forebore in justice to the poem and its 
author. We had intended to eriticise the Ancient Marmer, but 
we looked again and read, “ Criticism as far as regards the very 
highest works of art, must always be a failure,” and we torebore 
in justice to ourselves. We had intended to analyze the German 
conception of dramatic character, to classify the critiques of Les- 
sing, Schlegel, and Horn, upon our own Shakspeare, to contrast 
with them comments of Dana and Coleridge, but old Chaucer 
told us 


“ Sufficeth this ensample now as here,’ 


and we forebore in justice to your patience. ELBA. 


KING NINUS’S BRIDE 
“Of her the homicide and husband killer.”’"— Byron's Sa danap 
Pant I 


On, what a thrilling sight, to see 

That sumptuous eastern warrior-band, 
As on they prance in jubilee, 

With gleaming spear and brand! 
How sheens the light from plume and steel, 
And vests that many a gem reveal | 


Hark ! to the eymbal’s deaf ning clash— 
The trumpet-tones the soul that thrill— 

The coursers’ tramp, as on they dash 
With neighings loud and shriil ! 

Ilow wildly is the spirit stirr d, 

When those proud martial notes are heard! 
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A regal pomp—the archways ring 
With their proud steeds that shake the ground ; 
He comes—Assyria’s victor-king, 
His chieftains thronging round ; 
It is the brave imperial son 
Of him who founded Babylon. 


His stalwart men are warriors bold, 

Whose swords have oft and well been tried— 
Yet dintless are their helms of gold, 

Their blades with blood undyed ; 
Though from a distant land they come, 
Exulting and triumphant home. 


They are not wont thus forth to fare, 
Unless to seck the mortal fray ; 
Why are their pennons to the air 
So gayly flung to-day ? 
Why do their housings sweep the plain, 
Untorn and free from crimson stain? 


And see—from Nineveh the proud, 
A people thronging forth to meet 
Their king; and hark, those welcomes loud 
That now his coming greet! 
What means this concourse swelling near ? 
What mean these shouts that pierce the ear? 


Behold yon glittering gold-wreathed car, 
With gorgeous gems and pearl inlaid ! 

There Ninus sits, the prince of war, 
And by his side a maid : 

At Beauty's feet the king doth bow— 

The conqueror is conquered now. 


O what a bright creation this— 

How grand, majestic, is her mien! 
Augustly fair Semiramis, 

How doth she look the queen ! 
She comes, in conscious beauty's pride, 
To be th’ Assyrian monarch's bride. 


And hence this gayly glad array, 
And hence his subjects onward throng, 
To greet their sovereign on his way, 
With welcomes loud and long; 
And every heart, and every voice, 


Bid him and her he brings rejoice. 


‘Twas not for this—it was not thus, 
Ilis fiery legions forth he led ; 
He sought the realms of Caucasus 

His victories to spread : 
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He went a nation to enchain— 
Himself a captive comes again. 


Beauty and Love, twin mystic powers, 
How ye do lord it o'er the soul! 

And bend these passions fierce of ours 
Beneath your soft control ; 

Making the coldest hearts to glow, 

And those most stern to bow most low. 


Closely your sceptres intertwine, 
And each upholds the other's sway ; 
Love makes its object seem divine, 
And beautiful as day ; 
While beauty all the heart doth move, 
And warms and melts it into love. 


And oh, when both at once possest, 
Beauty enchants the longing eyes, 
Aud love with rapture fills the breast— 

Earth seems a paradise, 
Where all is one perennial spring, 
And time fleets by on lightsome wing. 


And such are now the dear delights 


That Ninus proves ; such transports his— 


And all his days, and all his nights, 
Glide by in tireless bliss ; 

His life is one long dream of joy, 

Where pleasure smiles without alloy. 


Aside is thrown his garb of steel, 

For softer and more gay attire ; 
Forgot or tamed the once hot zeal 

OF youth's fierce martial fire ; 
And his bright dreams of glory flown— 
Love sways his soul, love reigns alune. 


He mounts his gallant steed no more, 
No longer cares his sword to wield, 
Nor leads his cohorts as before, 
To the red battle-field ; 
For what to him is power or fame, 
So his fair queen loves on the same ’ 


He hears no more the clarion's sound, 
Calling brave men to horse and lance, 
His halls with duleet flutes resound, 
And rebecks for the dance, 
For revelry bis time employs, 
And all is mirth and festive noise. 
55 
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Thus month on month roll by serene ; 
Each brings the king some new delight ; 

His passion for his soul's fond queen, 
Burns on as purely bright, 

As when enraptured first he prest, 

That glowing vision to his breast. 


And she with each endearing art, 
A lovely woman wields so well, 
Binds still more close his fettered heart, 
By beauty's magic spell; 
She seems with equal flame to burn, 
And all his ardent love return, 


He gazes in her deep blue eye, 
And lives beneath its sunny smile,— 
Drinks in the thrilling melody, 
Her voice gives forth the while, 
And kisses her soft blushing cheek, 
W hose dimples love's own language speak. 


They wander through fair woven bowers, 
Whose fragrant blossoms scent the air— 

He culls the choicest, brightest flowers, 
To deck her raven hair ; 

And twines them in each flowing tress, 

Then sinks into her fond caress. 


Thus mingled are their souls—and they, 
Each in the other, find their bliss ; 

And can there ever dawn a day 
To change Semiramis ? 

And shall there come a time that parts 

Two such young, warm, and trusting hearts ? 


Parr Ul. 


It is the witching sunset hour, 

The holiest time for prayer and love ; 
Semiramis is in her bower— 

And on the sky above 
She seems the flitting clouds to trace, 
While darker clouds fleet o'er her face. 


It is the witching sunset hour 

That sheds a calmness o'er the soul— 
But to her heart it brings no power 

Its passions to control ; 


Ambition, love, and hope, and fear, 
Are mingled in wild conflict here. 


These rage tumultuous in her breast ; 
The crimson mantles o'er her cheek ; 
The lip and brow, where peace should rest, 
Of mental anguish speak ; 
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A wildness gleams forth from her eve, 
That tells of deep-felt agony. 


And can profane ambition find, 
With its concomitants of hell, 
A resting place in woman's mind, 
Where purity should dwell - 
Can aught of sin or guilt be there, 

Within a form so heavenly fair? 


The queen supports her throbbing brow, 
And damp cold drops that brow imbrue ; 
The red has fled her cheek, which now 
Assumes an ashy hue ; 
Chill flows the blood back to her heart, 
And shudd'rings through her whole frame dart 


Like the tossed billow heaves her breast, 
With this fierce struggle and the last, 
Between her nature's worst and best! 
A step draws nigh—'tis past 
A dark smile curves her lip to tell, 
The fiend bas triumphed there too well ' 


And quickly o'er her changing face 
There comes a dreadful, stern repose ; 
Of the dark conflict not a trace, 
Those features calm disclose ; 
They're softened to a placid smile, 
Where man would never dream of guile. 


A well-known step approaches near , 
She rises firm the king to greet, 

With fondness that seems all sincere , 
And he is at her feet— 

They form a beauteous picture there— 

Mistrustless one, and both most fair 


Above them spreads the rosy sky, 
The placid smiling green below— 

And gurgling fountains sparkle by 
The flowers that round them glow ; 

He seems her worshipper to be, 

And she that bright scene's deity. 


Nor royal robes of purple pride, 
Nor dazzling gems the queen adorn ; 
She wears the garb she wore beside 
Her childhood's home that morn, 
When Ninus first had gazed upon 
Her beauty, and her young heart won. 
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This from his memory's flower-strewn track, 
Recalls that blissful time once more— 
Those happy moments wing them back, 
As fresh as then of yore ; 
His looks of joy impassioned tell, 
What words could never say so well. 


And joy and pride he well may find, 
In fixing his delighted eyes 

On that sweet vision, half reclined 
On a green bank she lies— 

Her cheek upon her hand inclining, 

Her fingers with her tresses twining. 


The loose sleeve's falling folds disclose 
That arm so exquisitely fair, 

And darkly clustering round it flows 
Her long and jet-black hair ; 

And there like snow on ebony, 

One lily pale hangs droopingly. 


A white robe floating o'er her form 
Its matchless symmetry reveals, 
And lovelier makes each glowing charm 
It only half conceals. 
The queen is banished from her brow— 
The woman only beams there now. 


That haughty, lofty look, so oft 
Her wonted awe-inspiring mien, 
Is changed for one more mildly soft, 
Where love alone is seen. 
Her eyes sad tender glances dart, 
That deeply stir the monarch's heart. 


And can those winning looks that bless, 
Be all deceitful and designed ? 

O mastery of artfulness, 
To cheat a lover's mind! 

Alas! the serpent is most near 

To what is likest Eden here. 


She asks with meek imploring eye, 
From him, suspicionless of guile, 

A boon—can he that boon deny ? 
Can he resist her smile ? 

“O yield me love your kingly sway, 

For only one short, fleeting day.” 


She gently takes his signet-ring, 
Then to the council-chamber ran : 

“] bear a message from the king— 
Haste, summon his divan.” 
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The vizier to that seal must bend, 
And soon the summoned chiefs attend. 


King Ninus mounts his throne of gold, 
And bids his councillors give ear, 

And svon his purpose briefly told— 
The chiefs attentive hear: 

“The queen to-morrow shall command 

The sceptre of Assyria’s land.” 


That morrow dawns—with queenly state 
She fills the throne her prayer had won ; 
And when the duties that await 
The council-hour are done, 
The old chiefs shout with one acclaim, 
“ How nobly reigns our royal dame !"’ 


She opens wide the prison door, 
And bids the loosened ¢ aptiv e go; 

She seeks the sick, the mean, the poor, 
And mitigates their wo ; 

She showers her treasures round like rain, 

Through all Assyria’s vast domain. 


The high and low alike are friends, 
The powerful magnates are her own, 
And those she dreads the bowstring ends, 

In secrecy unknown, 
All wondering turn and gaze with pride 
Upon the king's imperial bride. 


Her name is wafted to the skies, 
With shouts alike from old and young, 

“ Hail to our queen the fair and wise,” 
Sounds forth from every tongue. 

Her praises float on every gale, 

“ Our loved and lovely queen, all hail!" 


‘Tis night; a night of revelry 
Within the palace banquet hall ; 
Semiramis gives entrance free 
To her high festival : 
All Nineveh assemble there, 
The great, the wise, the young, the fair. 


The splendid pomp of Eastern lands, 
And pampered Eastern luxury— 

All that a monarch’s sway commands, 
Or boundless wealth can buy ,— 

All that can dazzle or delight, 

Those guests bewildered meet to-night. 
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The tinkling timbrel’s silvery sound, 

Provokes the dancers’ twinkling feet ; 
Mirth's merry laugh the walls resound, 

And music soft and sweet ; 
While wreathed with flowers the circling bow], 
Awakes to gladness all the soul. 


In purple robed, with jewels gemmed, 
Amid the gay admiring throng, 

The queen, her proud brow diadem'd, 
Majestic glides along ; 

Her dark eye flashing with command, 

The golden sceptre in her hand. 


All mark her lofty awing mien; 
Where'er she turns they homage pay ; 

* And shall our lovely, august queen, 
So soon resign her sway ?”’ 

Low murmurings for her loss complain ; 


“© that she might forever reign !" 


She mounts the throne, her guards throng near, 
Like marble, motionless and pale, 

And firm she stands; she speaks,—they hear 
A low convulsive wail, 

And on the gory pavement sunk, 

A quivering head rolls from its trunk ! 


This bloody dust remains alone, 
Of Ninus, yesterday a king! 

The awe-struck crowd seems turned to stone, 
But soon to life they spring ; 

Ten thousand voices rend the air, 

* Long reign our queen, the bold and fair."’ 


DEKANISSORA. 


A TALE OF THE FRONTIER, 


Ir was in the autumn of 183- that I resolved to accept the 
oft-repeated invitation of an early friend to spend a few weeks 
with him at the mansion of his father on the banks of one of 
those silvery lakes, which by giving a constant variety add such 
a magic charm to the scenery of western New York. 

[had known Francis Cameron at the academy—a generous 
frank and jovial companion ; and from him had heard the most 
graphic descriptions of the ever-varying scenery about the banks 
of the Seneca and the Cayuga; had heard him tell of the old 
family mansion—of a dark-eyed sister, and of one even dearer to 
him than a sister—until I earnestly desired to visit them. 
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It was the fourth day I had been harassed with the unceasing 
contusion of steamboats, porters, and locomotives, that a stage 
coach set me down at the foot of a long avenue leading toa 
stately mansion so much concealed from view by branching oaks 
and dark evergreens as to render it the more imposing. In afew 
moments I grasped the hand of my old friend, and beheld the 
beautiful Miss Cameron—the beau ideal of my youthful visions. 

Several weeks as on the “ wings of the wind” had flown rapidly 
away. Frank C. had wedded the amiable Miss Lancton, and in 
company With Miss Cameron I had sailed upon the lake and wan- 
dered upon its banks; had rode over the hills and rambled in the 
wild glens of the country for miles around. 

It was during one of these rambles, at the close of a long Sep- 
tember day, after having visited together a dark cavern in a neigh- 
boring ravine, that we seated ourselves on the summit of a preci- 
pice overhanging the lake. 

The grounds around us had been entirely reft of the forest, 
except a small tuft of evergreens where we were sitting. A few 
miles to the south of us the Inlls or almost mountains towered 
aloit, till their tops were lost in smoky vapor. Along their sides 
still waved the virgin forests, unbroken by the woodman’s axe. 
There the mountain oak, the branching elm, the beach and the 
broad-leated linden, mingled their branches with the sugar maple, 
the towering fir, and the dark foliage of the larch. On the north 
and west lay extended for miles the most fertile and highly cultt- 
vated fields, their autumnal harvests appearing with rich luxuri- 
ance, In front of us lay the beautiful Seneca, stretching away 
among the southern hills, or terminated on the north by the no- 
ble village of G , Whose waters rufiled by a gentle breeze 
during the day, now lay in solemn stillness betore us. 

The sun was fast sinking in the west. ‘The robin, the jay, 
and the mocking-bird had ceased to mingle their warblings with 
a world “teeming with life and motion.” 

I had gazed in silent rapture for a few moments upon the beau- 
tiftil scene before me, when in a quiet and secluded dell at a short 
distance below, I caught a glimpse of something appearing like 
atombstone. Miss Cameron expressing some surprise that [ had 
not before seen it, said it was the quiet resting-place of one of the 
original proprietors of this continent, and whose history, con- 
nected as it was with that of her family, was interwoven with 
the earliest associations of the nursery. It was the grave of 
Dekanissora, or the friendless—a name given him on account of 
his having been deprived of every relative in a bloody war with 
the Iroquois. “A little distance from his tomb,” said Miss ©. ‘is 
that of one of my ancestors’—an incident in whose history, 
connected as it is with Dekanissora and the border wars, | will 
give to the reader in the language of my fair narrator. 
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‘‘ Edward Cameron was the only son of Col. James Cameron, of 
England ; a gentleman of fortune and distinction, who retired to 
the new world near the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
lived in affluence and splendor in the city of Penn. 

“Edward, receiving his education in the colonies, became deeply 
imbued with all the feelings and prejudices of the earlier inhabi- 
tants, and the bursting forth of the revolution found him a warm 
advocate of independence. His father, whose stern ideas of loyalty 
bound him in strict allegiance to his sovereign, remonstrated and 
threatened in vain. Edward reasoned with his father, and en- 
deavored to show him the justice of the colonial cause, but to no 
purpose ; and at length kindly but firmly told him that the dic- 
tates of reason and justice, seconded by the demands of his 
adopted country, were more imperative than the calls of luxury 
and ease, or the unreasonable commands of a parent, and he had 
that day accepted the command of a company of continental 
troops. On learning this last, his father’s anger overcame all the 
feelings of a parent, and he bade him never to enter his house 
again, nor to expect a farthing of his fortune, unless he returned 
immediately in allegiance to his king. A proud consciousness of 
acting on the side of justice and duty, sustained Edward as he 
bade an affectionate adieu to his father and sister, and hastened 
to the standard of his adopted country. 

“It was known in the spring of 1778, that agents of the British 
government had long been endeavoring, by presents of guns and 
ammunition, to excite the tribes of the west, known as the Iroquois 
or Six Nations, to engage in hostilities, and make an attack on 
the frontier settlements, which were in a very defenseless state. 
General Schuyler had early called the attention of the Couti- 
nental Congress to this point of attack. But they, overwhelmed 
with difficulties in other quarters, neglected this point of danger, 
until the celebrated 'Thyandanega, issuing with his savage bands 
from concealed fastnesses in the western wilderness, came sud- 
denly upon the frontier, and fora long time carried on a more 
fierce and destructive war than the more settled parts of our coun- 
try ever witnessed. 

“Springfield, Wyoming, and Cherry Valley, fell in quick suc- 
cession beneath the daring bravery and cunning of the ‘sons of 
the forest ;’ their inhabitants suffering all the barbarities of an ex- 
terminating war. ‘These bold atrocities aroused the attention of 
Congress, and Gen. Sullivan was speedily dispatched into the In- 
dian territories with a powerful force. Under him was Edward 
Cameron. ‘They had passed several weeks in the wilderness, and 
advanced into the very heart of the Indian country without meet- 
ing scarce a single savage. 

“At length, however, on the 29th of August, 1789, they reach- 
ed a place now called Newton, where the Indians were encamped 
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in force upon the banks of the Tioga. Here a fierce and bloody 
encounter ensued, in which the whites suffered severely. but the 
Indians, leaving nearly two hundred slain, were completely rout- 
ed, and the remainder fled further up the river, or by different 
routes towards Niagara, the nearest British fortress. On the follow- 
ing day, Col. Cameron was despatched with a small detachment 
to attack and burn an encampment of the Indians several miles 
further up the river, where it was supposed a few of the savages 
might remain. He took Dekanissora as a guide, who had been 
rescued on the previous day from captivity among the Lroquois, 
and whom Col. Cameron had himself preserved from death by 
running through one of the retreating savages who had raised his 
tomahawk over the head of his victim as he lay pinioned in the 
camp. 

“On arriving at the encampment and finding it as they had ex- 
pected, entirely deserted, the soldiers had carelessly dispersed 
themselves, and were scattering fire-brands among the huts, when 
a sudden and heavy discharge of musketry from the surrounding 
thicket, gave them the first indication of impending danger. 
Seizing this instant of confusion, the savages rushed upon them, 
and 

*« Hand to hand, the contest is for life, 
With bayonet, sword, and scalping-knife, 
Rage and revenge their spirits quickening.” 


“Col. Cameron, with the most perfect self-possession, collected 
his soldiers as quickly as possible, and boldly engaging in the con- 
flict, was fast repelling his foes, when an Indian tomahawk glanc- 
ing, struck him upon the head and laid him senseless upou the 
ground. ‘The soldiers, however, having broken the ranks of the 
savages, were enabled to make a hasty retreat across the Tioga, 
and at length to gain the encampment of Sullivan. Cameron, 
with Dekanissora, his Indian guide, who had been taken in at- 
tempting to defend him after his fall, were immediately seized af- 
ter the fray, and would have been instantly slaughtered had not 
one of the chiefs interfered and prevailed on them to reserve at 
least these two victims for a future sacrifice at the war dance. 
Ii an hour the encampment was destroyed—the huts burned, aud 
the whole band, with all they possessed, on the march for Niagara. 
Their retreat was disorderly and precipitate, that they might 
escape any detachment Sullivan should send out. Cameron, weak 
from the loss of blood, was driven on, with the scalping knife 
constantly gleaming over his head whenever he lingered for a 
moment, or dared to look back in hopes of succor. Dekanissora, 
more accustomed to the pursuits and flights of the forest, passed 
on with an apparent stoical indifference and sullen silence. It 
Was near sunset, when emerging from the deep shades of the 
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southern wilderness, they beheld a beautiful sheet of water stretch- 
ing away to the north, among lofty ranges of hills, farther than 
the eye could reach. Ina short time the whole party were on 
board some light canoes which lay concealed among the bushes, 
and rapidly passing down the sheet of water towards Ontario. 
“They had travelled in this manner between twenty and thirty 
miles, when, weary from their long and rapid march, and free 
from all danger of pursuit, they run their canoes into a small cove 
and landed. Here a consultation being held, it was determined 
to remain during that night and the following day, for sleeping 
and feasting, and on the succeeding night to have the war dance 
and sacrifice their prisoners to the shades of their fallen comrades. 
This decision Dekanissora, who had formerly lived upon the ve- 
ry bank where they were now encamped, and partially under- 
stood the Iroquois language, heard and briefly communicated to 
Cameron. ‘And is there no possibility of an escape from so ter- 
rible a death,’ eagerly inquired Cameron. ‘ None,’ replied Dekan- 
issora ; ‘we are so closely watched ; but if once I was out of the 
reach of the rifles of these accursed Mingoes, and on yonder cliif, 
I know there a deep cavern, which I doubt if even Iroquois cun- 
ning ever found. But hist! they observe us; watch and wait till 
all are asleep.’ Having ended their council, they took the priso- 
ners and placed them bound, each between two strong Indians, 
in the middle of the encampment. ‘The fires had burned low, 
and in a short time, all being asleep and quiet, Dekanissora ven- 
tured to examine more minutely his situation. Finding his arms 
but slightly bound, he was quickly enabled to free them from the 
withes with which they were confined. But now a more ditli- 
cult task awaited him. A small sapling had been split, and the 
two parts passing over his body, were fastened so much under the 
bodies of his sleeping guards as to render it impossible to remove 
them without awakening the Indians. For a moment he lay in 
silent despair; but on seeing the glittering blade of a scalping 
knife in the girdle of one of the Indians by his side, his native 
love of revenge and his bold daring prompted the idea of freeing 
himself from confinement by freeing himself from his guards. 
“After some difficulty, he at length succeeded in removing the 
knife from the loosened girdle without awakening the savage, 
and then in return for the use of it, gently drew it across its own- 
er’s throat, whose last expiring exertion enabled him to roll so far 
that Dekanissora, by the use of the knife, was in a moment free 
from his fetters, and ready for a plunge into the wilderness. His 
next step was to free Cameron. ‘This he had nearly completed, 
and was proceeding to unbind his body in the same manner that 
he had his own, when the awakening victim gave a last death 
whoop, which, ringing through the wilderness, aroused the slum- 
bering savages. Dekanissora had plunged in an instant into the 
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wilderness, and Cameron, free, had arisen to follow him, but had 
scarce advanced a step before he was grasped firmly by the oth- 
er savage who had slept by his side, and thrown again upon the 
ground, 

‘‘ Dekanissora’s pursuers returned from a fruitless search, vent- 
ing their rage in mad threats at Cameron, and making the woods 
echo with their mournful howl for the dead. The following 
day was spent by the savages in sleeping, or lounging about the 
encampment, tll about noon; and the remainder of the day, in 
gorging themselves upon the flesh of a fat buck, killed during 
the retreat of the preceding day, and drinking deeply till all their 
fiend!sh passions becoming aroused their wild threatening ges- 
tures and demoniac shouts, amid the darkness of a starless night, 
might well have made the most daring spirit tremble, and struck 
terror to the firmest heart. 

* But amid this scene, Cameron remained apparently but a spec- 
tator. Retlection during the day had prepared him for the threat- 
ened tragedy, and with the firmness of the soldier and the calm- 
ness of the Christian, conscious of a rectitude of purpose in all 
his past conduct, with folded arms, he awaited his destined 
doom, and looked unconcernedly upon the preparations making 
for it. 

‘A large fire had been kindled, which, while it dispelled the 
darkness for a few yards around, made the thick forest but appear 
more dark and gloomy. A large quantity of faggots, pine knots, 
and splinters with which to pierce the burning body, had been 
collected around a large tree at a short distance from the encamp- 
ment. ‘The main band of the savages, with their painted bodies 
nearly naked, with a tomahawk or scalping knife in one hand 
and the scalps of the foes they had slain in the other, were per- 
forming the wild war dance with threatening gestures, and hid- 
cous yells, around the large fire they had kindled, while a few, 
leading Cameron to the fated tree, pinioned his arms and legs fast 
around it, and then arranged the knots and faggots so that death 
should come by slow torturing degrees. 

‘When all was prepared, the savages collected in perfect silence 
around, while one of their number taking a firebrand, proceeded 
to the tree, and lit the pile, which as it flamed up, the shout of 
an hundred savages rent the air, as if they would glut themselves 
with their victim’s torture. 

‘But not satisfied with seeing him perish thus, three savages 
stood forth a few paces in front of the rest, brandishing their 
tomahawks. Just as the fire began to burn, so as to render the 
mark distinetly visible, and a tomahawk was raised to be hurled, a 
voice like the moaning of the wind, just reached the ear of Ca- 
meron from the depth of the forest behind, saying, ‘ No fear, be 
ready and follow me.’ Surprised, as if a spirit had come from 
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the dead, Cameron turned his head to see if it was but a vision 
of his fancy, or if Dekanissora had possibly gained the camp of 
Sullivan in time for aid to reach him. He had but turned his 
head, when the tomahawk struck in the tree, so that it must un- 
avoidably have put a period to his sufferings had he not moved. 
In despair, he beheld no signs of assistance, and had almost be- 
gun to regret that the tomahawk had not done its work, when 
suddenly he felt his feet unbound, and at the same instant his 
arms fell to his side, and the same voice said again, ‘ No fear, fol- 
low ime.’ 

“There was no need of a second call ; with almost supernatu- 
ral strength and swiftness he sprang from the tree, leaped into the 
forest, and followed amid the darkness, the steps of his supernat- 
ural deliverer towards a deep dark ravine, and was quickly lost 
to view. So rapidly and so unexpectedly had this been accom- 
plished, that the savages had scarce moved from their places be- 
fore Cameron was hidden in the forest; then making the forest 
ring with their yells they swiftly pursued, seizing torches from 
the burning pile of faggots. 

“Cameron and his companion, entering the ravine, followed in 
the current of a small stream for a few rods, and then crept 
through a fissure in the rocks, just large enough to admit the 
body of a single individual, into a somewhat spacious cavern, 
the entrance to which was so much concealed by overhanging 
grass and bushes, and had of itself so much the appearance 
of being no more than a slight crevice in the rocks, as to elude 
the sight of any but the most close and critical observer. They 
had scarce got into the cave, when the torches of the savages 
gleamed through the ravine, and they came trampling around and 
over them. Once they thought themselves discovered, as a sav- 
age tore away the bushes and held his torch so that the light 
was clearly reflected within, but in a moment he passed on ; and 
it was impossible to trail them, as the stream had washed out all 
traces. ‘I'he enemy soon gave up the pursuit, thinking the fugi- 
tives had bent their way to Sullivan’s camp, and vented their 
rage and disappointment in another furious yell, and threats of 
vengeance. 

“On the following morning the search was renewed, but with 
no better success, and near night the Indians were again on the 
retreat, lest a detachment from Sullivan should overtake them. 
The succeeding night, Cameron and his companion, Dekanissora, 
(for such the reader must have ere this discovered him to have 
been,) came forth from their hiding place and reached the army 
of Sullivan on the sixth day after they had left it. 

“ And would you know the rest,” said my fair narrator. ‘ Yon- 
der elm, branching so gracefully upon the lawn, is the same to 
which Col. Cameron, my grandfather, was bound. Where arises 
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yonder mansion, were the savages then encamped. ‘The ravine 
and cavern below us, which we have this afternoon visited, was 
the hiding place, and yonder at their own request, is the tomb and 
last resting place of the faithful Dekanissora and Col. Cameron.” 
‘Thus did my fair narrator close the tale of the frontier, as the 
last rays of the sun had disappeared in the western horizon, on 
the last evening of my visit at the residence of my friend. But, 
gentle reader, perchance that evening may not long be the last, as 
I have some slight expectation of visiting at least once more the 
banks of the most beautiful Seneca. L.. 
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A translation of the above, by a friend of the author, will be 
found on the next page. 
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From the sunset shade-land springing, | Lone I live—so must I perish 
Sweetly blows young Zephyr free ; Like some plant in desert wild ; 
While its soft leaves gently swinging, | All unknown, ah, none will cherish 
Rocks the tall-topp'd oaken tree. Evil fortune’s hapless child! 
Hark! the small birds blithe are sounding Long and heavy o'er me driving, 
‘Mid green boughs their sylvan lay, The hard wheel of time hath pass'd, 
And the lambkins harmless bounding, Till grief-crush'd, my spirit striving, 
‘Long the blossom'd valleys play. Down in deep despair is cast. 
Lo! in waves the fields run swelling, Bitter death why dost thou flee me, 
Smiles on nature's visage shine, Crav'st thou one more victim's fall ? 
Sings each thing its transports telling— Haste, why longer wait to free me 
Not a heart is sad but mine ! From misfortune's iron thrall ? 
O'er the waste of life's wide ocean, Onward bear my soul repining 
As a dry lopp'd branchlet thrown, To the shore of spirits blest ; 
In my small bark’s shifiless motion, There the High One's face is shining, 
I must wander on unknown. With him, wearied would I rest. 
Friends grown coy all shun, forsaking | Farewell! world of woes we've parted, P 
Those who own a kindred tie, Farewell all thy wealth behind ; 
Ties of due affection breaking, Like strange mother, cruel-hearted, 
Me with bashful coldness fly. Thou to me hast prov'd unkind. | 
No kind friend to share my gladness, | Ruthless tyrant, ever humbling 
When Fate's happier moments flow! Sons of wretchedness to dust ! 
Not a heart to grieve my sadness But in one vast ruin crumbling, 
Through affliction’s hour of woe! All must perish—and thou must. 








THOUGHTS UPON NOVEL READING. 


In two former papers we have discussed the character of the 
most prominent novelists both in the old world and the new ; but 
lest it should be imagined that we attach an undue importance to 
their writings, and deem fiction instructive as well as entertaining, 
and in an equal degree, we now propose to estimate, what seems 
to us, its true worth. Heretofore we have spoken absolutely of 
fiction, and viewed it as an object in itself worthy of contempla- 
tion, apart from the pursuits of general literature ; we would now 
discuss its comparative merit, nor is such a consideration without 
its advantages at a time when novels have a circulation, and are 
subject to a perusal almost unlimited. And it is a fact worthy of 
note, that thousands of our educated population, employ their su- 
perficial attainments for the mere end o gratifying the corrupting 
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appetites of the mind, and unfitting it for the acquirement of use- 
ful knowledge, or for stern, deliberate effort. 

The works of Bulwer, with a circulation almost unprecedented 
in England, France, Germany, Holland and America, are devour- 
ed with a greedy rapacity, while the Library of Useful Knowl- 
edge, has but a comparatively stinted support. Prescott and Ban- 
crofttand Sparks, are obliged to yield by thousands of readers to 
their more successful compeers of the ‘gay tournament and lordly 
hall.’ It becomes us then to scan attentively the true character 
of publications so favored by the world, and consequently so pow- 
erful, for good or ill—to note with jealous scrutiny, their compar- 
ative merits—their disadvantageous results, and their genuine val- 
ue when contrasted with literature at large. Jt was with the first 
of these objects in view, that we investigated the characteristics 
of two novelists eminent in the list of favor if not of real worth: 
and if we have in the task, unconsciously thrown upon ourselves 
the reproach of estimating with an unwise partiality, the charac- 
ter and writings of Bulwer and Cooper, we hope to remove the 
impression by our present views. 

Komance writing, springing up with a luxuriant growth in an 
age when darkness dimmed the mental vision, and superstition 
veiled it with a mysterious charm, at once adapted itself to the 
rude and untilled state of intellect. Fancy was the predomina- 
ting characteristic of mind, previous to that era, when reason 
brought into requisition by discoveries in the material, and close 
inquiries in the moral world, was abroad in the land. ‘The novel 
then excited an agreeable feeling of pleasured taste, and suited the 
barbarous, yet chivalric tone of an unlettered age. But it is im- 
possible as well as unnecessary to the prosecution of our inquiries, 
to compare closely, either in influence or in tone, the romance of 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries with those of our own date ; 
nor would we embrace in our remarks the writings of that epoch 
which is identified with the names of Richardson, Fielding and 
Smollett. 

Why this age has become diseased with a novel mania, we are 
at a loss to conjecture, unless it may be the result of that system 
of universal education, which, while it has brought to light many 
agem, has also warmed into existence, numbers who betore 
slumbered ignorant of the perversity of their own judgment. 
Such, without discretion, employ their slight acquiremeuts to 
gratify every passing appetite, in neglect of higher acquisitions and 
ultimate worth. But we cannot believe that education viewed 
in this light, has constituted the entire portion of novel readers. 
‘There are those who read as a pleasant relaxation from the sterner 
pursuits of educated mind ; who hail the novel as a precious gilt, 
to throw a glow of feeling about the individual character,—who 
admire the brief strut of the hero upon the little stage of life, and 
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mark with pleasure the accuracy of its detail. Such can peruse 
it safely, if not too frequently—can wisely spend a while of this 
brief being of ours, in looking in its mirror, viewing its personages 
struggling over the shoals, overwhelmed by the billows, and now 
again proudly triumphant amid all the ills of life. ‘Thus con- 
sidered, fiction is instructive ;— 


“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart ; 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold ;” 


may and should be the appropriate task of the novel, as well 
as of the tragic muse. In truth the fiction of our day differs 
but little in its higher characteristics from the drama of older 
date ; and Shakspeare, were he to waken from his sleep on Avon's 
side, would be surprised to find that the tale of his ‘merry hours 
with early friends,’ could be told with such a degree of interest. 
He conceived of power attaching itself alone to personages them- 
selves in the acting out of their passions, and nobly did he typify 
his conceptions. Cold narration would have chilled the love of 
Juliet, or deadened the sweetness of Desdemona’s ailection ; a 
tale could not have drawn Macbeth the man he was. Meg Meri- 
lies is a powerful picture, and in many points the coloring is as 
true as the genuine form of Lady Macbeth; but well may the 
former be looked upon as a work of art, when contrasted with the 
Thane of Cawdor’s lady. 

But we would not institute a comparison between individual 
authors. Suflice it to say, that fiction is susceptible of all those 
high influences which Pope has so justly ascribed to the buskin 
and the stage. Both draw passions; both paint the real and the 
ideal life ; both study the world—both picture their studyings, 
for the world to study in turn. Yet strange as it may seem, the 
one, is held to be the weak impoverished echo of the glow and 
feeling of the other ; the one, is condemned as the idle and vain 
show of exaggerated hopes and successes, and the other, though 
subjected to equal abuses in the execution, is hailed as the ordeal 
of the passions, the school of feeling, the text-book of worldly 
philosophy. Nothing can be more unfounded than this imaginary 
distinction ; and he who studies well the human heart—he who 
knows the secret springs of action, who discerns thoroughly and 
at a glance the mysterious workings of our nature, is none the 
less the philosopher, whether he wrap his acquirements in the 
icy stoicism of formal maxims, and severe inductions—in the life 
and vigor and ever-changing mode of dramatic scenes, or in the 
placid, calm rehearsal of a storied life. Minds of eminence may 
from accident, or from natural taste have struck out for themselves 
one or the other of these forms, or possibly like Cowper, and Pol- 
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lok, and Pope, have thrown their studyings into the form of poe- 
try ; thus, though a lustre may have been imparted to one rather 
than the other, it is no proof of fundamental distinction or excel- 
lence in the departments themselves. 

We would not be supposed here to identify works of imagina- 
tion and reason ; but there is a knowledge of humanity, which, 
whether it be aided in the exhibition by the fire of imagination 
or the cold delineation of reason, is the same to its fortunate pos- 
sessor. But to recur again to our parallel between fiction and the 
drama, for the purpose of illustrating and establishing the etlicacy 
of the former, we cannot but notice the decided preeminence of 
fiction in a historic point of view. While the drama becomes 
virtually the historiographer of mind and passion in its age, fic- 
tion, equally adapted to the same purpose, also presents in detail 
those material symbols which inark a nation’s progress, and with 
the freedom of the painter, draws upon its pages every object in 
the great work-house of Nature; thus uniting by its extended 
range the passions and endowments of mind, with customs social 
and political—it also paints the scenery of the theatre, in which 
the great drama is being enacted. he historical interest which 
can be and often is imparted to novels, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. With those charms which ever lend it a winning smile, 
it supersedes the dry circuitous narrative of the professed histo- 
rian, and ensures by its attractiveness a more general acquaint- 
ance with mind at large, and a more certain perpetuity. For 
historic truth like moral truth, must not only be arrayed in its 
outer lineaments, but endowed with charms to impress it upon 
the mind. Such is the fitting duty of the writings we are con- 
templating; they lend grace to the truths of antiquity. Witness 
the labors of Homer in recounting Priam’s deeds; of James in 
associating the decay of the western empire, with the bloody 
footsteps of the ‘ Scourge of God,’ and the savage customs of the 
northern bandits; of Bulwer in telling us the story of the Last 
Tribune ; of Scott in the glowing narrative of Woodstock. Who 
could not wish that the remembrances which thereby cluster 
about the names of Attila, of Rienzi, of Cromwell—enlivened 
with an equal fascination the times of an Alfred, a William of 
Normandy, or a Charlemagne? Who could not wish that the 
fire of contemporaneous romance lighted up the history of Co- 
pernicus, Pope Leo, or Tamerlane ? 

The mind of man is so constituted, as to dwell longest and 
with most zeal upon its delights—either prospective or retrospect- 
ive: is it not then both natural and correct to infer, that it would 
cherish longest and most perfectly the memory of those events 
with which were associated agreeable sensations? ‘“ And ye, 
whose clay-cold heads and lukewarm hearts, can argue down or 
mask your passions—tell me, what trespass is it that man should 
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have them?” If such is the attractiveness and attendant benefits 
with which can be enrolled the truths of history—if the sound 
understanding grasps that which excites pleasurable emotions, 
and dwells upon it as a delightful resort—what more worthy of 
encouragement than these historic chronicles, decked in so lively 
a garb? 

But we have assumed that, which the earnest inquirer will be 
little disposed to grant, namely, the novelist’s general regard for 
history, and the perusal of their works by the intelligent for the 
purposes of improvement, united with pleasurable relaxation from 
more arduous pursuits. ‘The deplorable falsity of both these sup- 
positions renders this novel age insecure in its literary height, and 
vitiates the whole current of that reading which is sweeping over 
the educated world. ‘There was a time, and a blessed time it 
was! when the old “ Stories of My Grandfather” would light up 
a new smile, and diffuse a new glow over the pleasant quietude 
of a family circle; but now that the ‘happy new year’ with its 
delightful associations of ruddy cheeks, and a smiling group of 
artless children has passed away, and given place to the cold stoi- 
cism of modern refinement, the story-book is no longer a little 
treasure bequeathed as a rich inheritance, but the trashy novel is 
read for fashion’s sake—is read, for it is the storehouse of po- 
lite knowledge—is read, to allay the burning fever it creates! 
And the writers too have passed away, who threw a charm over 
the domestic circle by picturing the story of some ‘puir Davie 
Deans’'—“‘ to illustrate the great truth, that guilt, though it may 
attain temporal splendor, can never confer real happiness; aud 
that the paths of virtue, though seldom those of worldly great- 
ness, are always those of pleasantness and peace.” ‘They do not 
interweave those endearing domestic associations which crowd 
with a playful vivacity about the heart, but, the creatures of a 
created sentiment, write, if for any thing more than passing be- 
wilderment, only to incite a brooding over the heartlessness and 
noisy joys of the world. ‘The novelists of our time bring not 
back the mimic pleasures of our youth, by engrafting upon each 
succeeding age, the little endearing incidents of the last—the 
mind recurs not through them to forgotten pastimes, which swell 
the feelings with a glow of enthusiasm and tenderness, that opens 
the heart, and betters the nature ; but humors the caprices of a 
thoughtless class of readers, and in his zeal to create a constant, 
yet morbid appetite, drugs his offerings with mercurial charms. 

The research, the study, the fixed aim for improving and in- 
structing—all essential to his success in the branches we have 
been contemplating, are in him wanting. ‘Taste perverted by 


pretending authors must be humored by the eminent, or their ca- 
pabilities for success are forever gone. 
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But we have more than all this to fear, in view of that class of 
individuals who form the great proportion of novel readers ; aud 
in contemplation of this, in connection with the general flippant 
character of the novelists of the present day, we are compelled to 
admit, or rather to enforce the truth, that nove! now considered 
in all their results, are the most vigorous antidote to a system of 
thorough, diffusive education. Not only does their perusal impov- 
erish in a high degree the intelligent and reflecting mind, which 
either reads indiscriminately, or with inconsiderate regard for their 
character, but what is far more baneful, it snatches upon the un- 
guarded mind, gifted with only a faint outline of literature, and 
untanght to reason calmly, and to study deliberately—captivates 
their imagination, and bears it away in triumph, to riot in bril- 
liant, corrupting festivities—vain mockeries of truth! It is in 
this point of view, we must regard the works under consideration 
as most dangerous—their tendency to mislead those without the 
diseretion to withstand their enticing forms, and to read with 
right aims; to such they prove a curse—throwing the mind, 
while yet barren of fundamental truths and general knowledge, 
into a state unfit for toil—unfit for active exertion,—enervating 
the faculties, and creating a morbid and insatiate appetite for tin- 
selled trash, incompatible with a regard for fact or reason. Such 
readers, admire even in the best fiction, what to the retlecting 
mind is but the useless, though perhaps delightful accompani- 
ments of truths of humanity, or a powerful exhibition of mortal 
excellencies and frailties. 

"Tis such a view of novelists and their writings, which, we 
think, reveals the cause of a fearful vacuity of intellect, and rea- 
soning, reflecting mind, that is so apparent in many of our edu- 
cated females. With unrestrained license, devouring without 
judgment the thousand emissions of a baneful press, their tastes 
are varnished with an unreal sentiment, their manners corrupted 
by a vile affectation, and their whole minds are flaming with a 
torturing sensitiveness, engendered by the ideal associations they 
have gathered around them—unfitting them for all the nobler 
duties of their sex, and above all, for a high intellectual, or even 
moral preferment. We say moral—and we firmly believe, though 
secondary in their influence, that the novels of the present day 
are no less influential in corrupting the intellectual, than in im- 
pairing the moral being. ‘Their frequent study, familiarizes with 
vice—renders callous to debasing crimes, and above all creates a 


false delicacy, which is the sure forerunner and concomitant of 


lurking licentiousness! It depraves taste by destroying our nat- 
ural abhorrence for vulgar epithets and allusions; few we are 
aware, will be willing to admit an increasing relish for profanity 
or licentiousness, and with reason, did the modern novel render 
guilt an object for the shaft of scorn—but how often—how univerr 
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sal the contrary. Sympathy, the novelist makes a prime bulwark 
of his profession, and fearfully does he employ its workings upon 
the youthful and unreflecting mind! 

But though all fictitious works were graced with the richness 
and the historical interest of Quentin Durward, yet there would 
be danger that even the intelligent and thinking reader, fascinated 
by its alluring charms, should always seek so quiet a respite from 
his toil, and becoming insensible to its high benefits, finally drink 
at fountains, which sparkle but to betray! It is to be feared, that 
he who frequents the delights of romantic chronicles, should un- 
consciously nourish within himself a distaste for that garb, which 
conveys many a sterner moral than gem the volumes of Fielding 
or Scott. For true it is, that there are truths in the world, and 
the great majority of practical truths, which do not present them- 
selves to the mind iris-hued, or pendent in the skies, but are to be 
sought after with careful unmitigated toil. ‘The reflecting mind 
must then nerve itself for the accomplishment of such tasks, and 
not relax its energies by acquiring minor truths with pleasure to 
itself. Practical truths there are, too plain for fiction ;—truths in 
the social world, too strange for fiction ;—truths in the world of 
science, too abstract for fiction ;—truths in the moral world too 
weighty for fiction, and truths in the religious world too solemn 
for fiction—truths “under which the mind sinks, content with 
cali relief and humble adoration !” 

‘The sphere of the true novelist is a high one, but can be—is 
debased ; his exertions may be honorable—they may be, and are 
baneful; he may purify, admonish, enlighten, instruct; he may 
enervate, corrupt, deprave ; impoverish the intellect or debase the 
morals. In conclusion we can but add, that while the reflecting 
mind, steeled by a contemplation of great moral or political truths 
—armed by a large and varied acquaintance with literature— 
above all alive to its worth—while such a one, may peruse 
harmlessly the modern works of fiction, yet it is aculpable waste 
of time; and even the perusal of those of acknowledged merit, 
should ever bear but a small proportion to other intellectual pur- 
suits, at the expense of vigor and precision of thought. Again, 
the mind whose literary horizon is comparatively limited, espe- 
cially the youthful mind, should abstain from fictitious writings 
as an antidote—fearful antidote to the full development of his 
mental faculties ; in their study, he hazards the purity of his mor- 
al nature, and insensibly nurtures within himself a toleration of 
vice and ignominy, which in the end will “sting like a scorpion 
and bite like an adder!’ And the purest—the best of fiction, 
with the most cautious of readers, we should ever be disposed to 
view only as pleasant by-paths, whereat the traveller in the world 
of letters, may turn aside to regale himself with healthful shades, 


but by no means essential to a proud and noble stand in the dra- 
ma ot life. 
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EPILEGOMENA, 


“Thus far we run before the wind.” 


“Tet a port!" cried the Corporal, who had safely commanded our little ves- 
sel for a long—long month, and up she rode, trim and neat and pretty as a French 
fille de chambre, into harbor——well! well! good reader, 1 was atte mpting to carry 
out the simile, with which the grave Philomegistus introduced our last litth budget 
of things strange and attractive,—but excuse me, | have failed; and alas! for my 
character, T have put the stout old curmudgeon of a Corporal on seal 


’ rd, Y nd 
fairly run my craft aground! ‘Truly a ludicrous mistake! I fancy LT sce the old 
Corporal now, stiff as his firelock—his short pipe clenched in his teeth, like a 
bone in the maw ofa hungry whelp—his long locks streaming out from under his 
rusty beaver—his threadbare pantaloons, dangling about his thin long shanks, and 
his keen gray eye, shooting out glances of fire, as he stands in his drill porture | 
ha! ha! Madame La Creevy should have an opportunity to sketch him ! 

But seriously, good reader, we have picked up here and there another cargo, 
and all under the superintendence of this same valiant Corporal Trim. Howbeit 
it is time to apprise you, that Ido not write for criticism; I won't be criticised, 
and ‘ bother my wits’ but you will have to conform to strange rules to hit me 





I'm writing without criticism,—quiet then your snarling visage, and be a man for 
once; let me have my own way in this matter. Yet I have reasons for writing, 
reader, and you shall know them, I write, then, 

Ist. To fill up these few blank pages. 

2d. To humor my own fancy. 





3d. To give you a little insight into our ways and means, 

It is a well furnished room, where these things are recorded. A large table is 
spread out in the middle, and the Corporal has taken his pipe out of bis mouth— 
quietly knocked out the ashes upon the window sill—laid his shanks carefully 
over the back of a chair, and waits the order of the board! This Corporal by the 
way isastern man, giving force to his opinions by vehement puffs of tobacco 
smoke, and in all his ways equally a man of system, his views are conceived 
with more precipitation than they are delivered—but bless me! they are delibe- 
rately uttered! Puff—and a word ; puff—and a word ; puff—and a word !—in short, 
the Corporal has his w hims, but we humor him and he sticks pretty close to his 
pipe. The Corporal is a politician—not a hard cider or Van man, but one who 
goes back to first principles of government—ridicules the absurd notions of mod- 
ern lawgivers, and quietly puffing away at his pipe, gives utterance to sentiments 
that would grace the text-book of Confucius! How the Corporal became such a 
man of politics, and how the fates have brought him to the stand he now occupies, 
we reserve for a future chapter. 

Philomegistus—‘ put on his spectacles—looked—took them off—put them into 
his case ;"" he, by the way, is a quiet, unobtrusive, sober minded man, who will 
never do much harm in the world. With the gravity of Yorick—‘a mysterious 
carriage of the body to cover the defects of the mind,’ he is one who would suc- 
ceed well, provided people would do him the kindness to tip their hats to ‘ his 
honor,’ and bid him good day! Short of this he would be a small man. Obadiah 
sits next—straight—sleck—ugly—a paradox! I never knew what to make of 


Obadiah , he’s a much greater philosopher, however, than he that rode the coach- 
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horse after Dr. Slop in Tristam Shandy. He is our critic, and yet he is no critic 
He is the only one among us that can tolerate * womankind ;’ and with that, fair 
reader, I dismiss him for your private consideration. 

Next I sit myself—a curious character! I've looked over the Bible and Pilgrim's 
Progress to get myself a name, but find I'm no more like Great Heart than like 
Giant Despair! Sancho Panza and the Don himself, Ralpho and his Knight, all 
passed before me and were abandoned. Falstaff and Hamlet are as much unlike 
me, as Robinson Crusoe or Homer! in short and in despair I write myself— 
Smike! No!—no!—he is too despicable! Oh shade of Shaks 
—yes, let me be—Peter Quince ! 

Peter Quince is before you. But permit me kind reader, to jump into your boots 
(or ties, as the case may be) and view myself in the third person. Peter Quince, 
then, is a perfect unique in an editorial corps. 


ah! IT have it 





‘He has some wit, 
But's very shy of using it; 
As being loth to wear it out, 
He therefore bears it not about!” 


Lend him then your sympathy, for like all other witless mortals, he has his hobby. 
Berkshire and China pigs—Devonshire and Durham neat cattle—Bakewell and 
Merino sheep—Rohan potatoes—Ruta Bagas are constantly running in his head ! 
he amuses himself with constructing plans for piggeries and cattle stalls. Herds- 
grass and furze-top embrace all his knowledge of botany, and ploughed and ‘ seed- 
ed down’ land, comprise his system of geology! You should have a graphic de 
scription of him, as he now stands in your shoes, but of a truth, 


Nature sometimes makes one up 
Of such sad odds and ends, 
It really might be quite as well 
Hushed up among one’s friends !" 


But these are not all, good reader, 


“ Ah, no! for we are five! 
And often at the sunset hour, 
We take our little porringer” 








Excuse me, I am in such a habit of quoting that really 

The table is groaning under all manner of writings and pamphlets and books ; 
but we shall take them as they come. The Collegian, in its gay attire, varied 
and interesting ; old Dartmouth sends its baniling, stern and stately as the granite 
strata of its mother state. Amberst, with its Horw Collegiane, has appeared again 
in its neat, comely dress, and with richer contents than ever. The Knickerbocker ; 
and pray who is this Flaccus that is cliciting such diverse opinions from the press ? 
The North American Review hails him as a new poet, and the weekly columns 
are filled with denunciations of his worth! “ Bless me! what a trade is driven 
by the critics in these days !"’ 

Meanwhile I have been making inquiries after the fate of our June issue ;—I 
always have been curious to pick up sly hints and whims; for after all, favor, 
though capricious as a sunbeam in the clouds of April, is the very bread and water 
of an author's subsistence; nor could I help observing, in my intercourse with 
this little world of ours, that we have certain professional critics who stereotype 
their views on the day of emission, and send them abroad for standard value. 
Thus the great body are thrown off their own resources, and criticize sagely with- 
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out ever reading! Let me implore you, good reader, and ‘tis all { ask—to form 
your own opinions. But as I was saying, I have overheard unobservedly many a 
rare critique : from the Senior—short, laconic ; from the Junior—cool, deliberate 
from the Soph—long, overwhelming : from the Freshman—hot and spirited: from 
the sub-Freshman (heaven pardon him !)—of all of them, many are favorable ; but 
alas! “ multa utraque dicuntur,”’ and the keen blade of the practicante has dealt 
out excruciating thrusts ! 

But hark !—the Corporal has resumed his pipe, and the sage Philomegistus has 
put on his spectacles, and is commencing 








* Gents, insert the following lines" 
Ha! ha! uttered in what Mr. Dana would call the true potential spirit! and the 
author would fain permeate us with his own views. But alas! the good old golden 
times, When the naturalness of the following words would be relished, | fear are 


gone ° 


* Vernal showers, how bright the earth appears 
By thy pearly drops refreshed ; 
The sweaty rays of the mid-day summer sun, 
By thy cooling influence repressed | 


The fragrant flowers send forth their odors sweet, 
To purify the unsavory air, 

And Nature's arrayed in her beauteous garb and sunny smile, 
Like some blushing maiden fair." 


Venly— 
‘ Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis!' 


But really, Lam not disposed to disregard all Mr. Dana has told us; for with 
his barbarous expressions, his twisted phraseology, and absolute abstraction from 
all material things, or finite conceptions, he speaks very many truths. 

Mr. Dana is essentially a man of feeling—of oo heen a sensibility. But he must 
not think to remodel the taste of the age. Society has got pretty strongly set in 
ils own Ways, and ‘twould require a pretty strong man to back it up one or two 
centuries. He must not struggle too hard against the encroachments of this anti- 
refining era. The world will have its way, and he had better let it wag on; or, 
if he would go smoothly, he must fall into the flood of human affairs at the tide, 
or else with Willy Shakspeare, “ he may lose his venture!"’ It is well worthy of 
remark, that almost every enthusiastic German scholar, invariably falls into their 
mode of expression ; some affect it, as Carlyle, and Ralph Waldo Emerson; oth 
ers, and I should rank Coleridge and Dana among the number, seem to have in- 
spired their views, and breathe them out, as if they were their own native aliment, 
Kut | forget our correspondent, and his observations ; suffice it to say, L differ deci- 
dedly from many of his views,—but,—‘ de gustibus non disputandum.’ 

“* Hear him! hear him!" ejaculated I, as Corporal Trim now rose—pulled up his 
pantaloons with both hands, and commenced—Poetry, ‘twas read and another, and 
another, and another, all poetry! 

«* By Jove,’ quoth Obadiah, “ poetry is a drug!” 

“ Ahem!” echoed Philomegistus, and in his grave manner, exclaimed with Old 
Kit North—“ and have druggists no bowels? if they have not, let them remember 
that we have, and the thousands who come up to us for healing waters!” 

Oh Poets! L adjure you—I conjure you! spare—spare us "Tis an ocean of 
drugs !—'tis astounding—the swarm of poetasters that crowd upon us—and such 
aswarm! Prodigious!—— 
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“ You'd think they were crusaders sent 
From some infernal clime, 
To pluck the eyes of sentiment, 
And dock the tail of rhyme ; 
To crack the voice of melody, 
And break the legs of time !” 


Octo-syllabic and Pentameters—Strophes and Antistrophes—Proems and Epi- 
logues—Prologues and Episodes—and all manner of titles that exist now—or evor 
the earth was! ‘ Morning,’ ‘ Evening,’ ‘ Showers,’ ‘Straws,’ and that more classic 
pronomen of ‘ Lines ;’— Ecce Signum ,— 


LINES TO MISS B-—. 





“T am nae poet “ To sing the love 
Nae need I show it I bear above 

By raibling into roosty rimes, A’ warldly things beside, 
My mony thoughts For ye my dear, 
©' mony sorts Whilk never fear, 

Sin’ I've eno’ of ither crimes! *T will elsewhere e’er abide. 

“ Sae then fair miss ““T cad nae breathe, 
Accept 0” this I wad nae weave, 

Ae token of my lee-lang love, The mickle love I bear ye ! 
An’ be assured Ane winsome kiss, 
That I allured, An’ then for this, 

An’ phraised by thee, hae often strove,’ I caré not an’ I hac ye!” 


“ Whew !—-whew !—w-h-e-w!”’ whistled Obadiah ; as for the Corporal, the vehe- 
mence of his feelings completely overcame him—his pipe snapt in the confusiou— 


“ His lank sides heaved—his limbs they stirred, 
He gave a groan, and then another 
Of that which went before, the brother ! 
And then he gave a third !” 


“ Ahem !"’ shouted Philomegistus, and straight wound up 


“ The watch of his wit 
Which by and by will strike |” 





By'r Lady, the devil is at my shoulder! Well Peter Quince! thou'rt the last! 
Snug and Oliver and Bottom, doubtless, long since have met him 

I'm now writing by the square inch, good reader—permit me then to draw you 
up our litthe company in file, and adjourn for another moon. 

The Corporal has filled his pipe a third time—pulled up his pantaloons, and sat 
down in his own arm chair, and is puffing away lustily! Philomegistus sits mu- 
sing, looking out from under his spectacles— Obadiah is straining his lungs to great 
eflect in reading away at an ‘ Hour at Sunset’ —— 

What the devil is all this about! 








“ A cock and bull story,’’ muttered Philomegistus, stealing his joke from Tristram, 
“and one of the best of its kind L ever heard”—— 


Ha! ha! 





your humble servant, good reader, Peren Quince. 








